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fAIR OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE AG. SOCIETY, 


Tae Annual Fair of the New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural Society was held at Newark, Sept. 9—12. 
As it was the first Fair of the Society we have had 
the pleasure of attending, we cannot say how it com- 
pared with former exhibitions, but were informed 
that it excelled them in nearly every department. 
Newark is within nine miles of New York, and of 
easy access from all parts of the State, aud this ex- 
hibition might be expected to be a favorable index 
of the general condition of agriculture, horticulture 
and the mechanic arts in the ‘State. While the soil 
of New Jersey is generally of a poor, sandy nature, 

uiring the constant application of natural or arti- 
ficial fertilizers to make it produce good crops, yet 
the farmers and gardeners enjoy advantages of situa- 
tion and climate unsurpassed on the continent. We 
were once accompanying Mr. W1LL1am Bennett over 
his justly celebrated farm near Luton in Bedfordshire, 
England—a farm which, when it came into his pos- 
session, was a profitless rabbit warren, supposed to 
be absolutely sterile, but which at the time of our 
visit was bearing the most luxuriant crops,—a change 
which had been effected by good tillage, a judicious 
rotation, the growth and consumption on the farm of 
large crops of clover, turnips, &c., with an annual pur- 
chase of large quantities of oil-cake for feeding cattle, 
and of rape-cake, superphosphate of lime and Peru- 
vian guano for dressing the land. On mentioning to 
him our impression that the soil was naturally very 
poor, he replied, “ Yes, that is true; but it is very 
grateful.” So it is with the soil of New Jersey; it 
is naturally poor, but very grateful. Only treat it 
well, and it will make ample returns. No soil shows 
manure sooner; and crops can be easily and cheaply 
raised which command good prices in the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia—probably the two best 
— in the world for fruits and vegetables of all 

Under such circumstances, we expected to see a 
very superior exhibition, at least of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, at the State Fair. We are sorry to say that we 
were disappointed. The exhibition, in every partic- 

, Was a poor, meagre affair. There can be no 
doubt that there are many public spirited, intelligent, 
successful cultivators in New Jersey; but for some 
reason or other, they appear to take but little interest 
in the State Fair. The show of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, was not equal to that of any good County 
or Town Fair in Western New York; and the same 
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Horse racing, or in modern agricultural phraseology, 
“trials of speed,” and lady equestrianism, were the 
principal and most attractive features of the exhibi- 
tion; but as we did not witness these, we are unable 
to say anything in regard to the performance of the 
horses or their riders. 

The situation and arrangement of the Fair ground 
were all that could be desired. “Prospect Hill,” on 
which the Fair was held, affords a charming view of 
the cities of Newark and New York, of the valle 
of the Passaic, Raritan River and Staten Island. 
The weather during the first two days was delightful. 
The wealthy citizens of Newark turned out in their 
unequalled equipages in large numbers ; and the in- 
telligent mechanics and well-to-do farmers were well 
represented. Let us take a walk round the grounds. 

Here, among the implements, is a curious-looking 
machine. It is “Mapes & Gibbs’ Digging Machine,” 
with a subsoil plow attached. Though we cannot 
credit all the marvellous stories told of this machine 
—though we do not believe that “the plow is 
doomed,”—that a yoke of oxen will break up and 
pulverise the soil with this machine better, and more 
of it, than half-a-dozen ordinary plowings and har- 
rowings,—yet we have no doubt that it is a valuable 
addition to our agricultural implements, and one 
which is susceptible of profitable use on many farms. 
We should judge, however, that it wonld require at 
least three teams to work it on ordinary land. Here 
is anew Reaping Machine, invented by N. G. Hun- 
BARD, of Penn Yan, N. Y., constructed entirely of 
irov, with all the working gear enclosed in an iron 
case to keep it clean ; and there is Mundy’s Patent 
Potato Digger, which the exhibitors, Grirrin & Bro., 
of 60 Courtlandt st., New York, assure us is a valu- 
able and effective implement. It is simply a double 
mould-board plow, with interstices about two inches 
wide cut out of the mould-boards. The plow is run 
under the rows, and the potatoes drop through these 
interstices and are left exposed on the surface of the 
ground. It looks as if it would make better work 
than the common plow. Here is a Sausage Cutter, 
exhibited by the same parties, which cuts the meat 
into very small pieces, instead of tearing and crush- 
ing it as most machines do. 

Now for a walk among the Cattle pens. Here are 
the stalls appropriated for “Devons.” But where 
are the animals—*“ and echo answers, where”? Here 
is one bull, by no means a superior animal, and he is 
“For sale.” Devons are at a discount in New Jer- 
sey. There are one or two good Short-horns exhib- 





may be said of nearly all the other departments. 


ited by the Messrs. Haves, of Elizabeth, N. J., and 
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a superior four year old bull, owned and imported by 
Tos. G. Aycriaa, of Passaic, N. J., and an excellent 
one owned by Peter Sanprorp, of Orange, N. J. The 
rest are principally leather and prunella. A Durham 
cow shown by J. J. Mares must have been fed on 
the Professor's phosphates, as she is a complete “ bag 
of bones.” Ezra Nye, of Clinton, N. J., (we believe 
late captain of one of the Collins steamers,) showed 
some excellent Ayrshires. Henry Surcuirre and a 
few other gentlemen also exhibit some fair specimens 
of this excellent breed of cattle. We expected to 
have seen some of Mr. Cour’s Alderneys, but regret- 
ted to learn that he was prevented by sudden illness 
from exhibiting. Here is a “Chinese Cow,” owned 
by Dr. Joun A. Pootx, of New Brunswick, N. J. 
She resembles somewhat the Short-horns. 

Here we are among the Sheep. There are very few 
fire-wooled sheep—good, bad or indifferent. The 
Cotswolds appear to be the favorite breed. Of these, 
Geo. C. Suaw, Gratitude, N. J., exhibited some su- 
perior specimens. Huan Earoy, of Clinton, N. J., 
also exhibited some good sheep of this excellent 
breed; and Gro. Harrssorn several pens of “native 
Cotswolds.” ‘There were several pens of “ fat sheep,” 
most of which were really excellent. They were, we 
should judge, a cross between the Cotswold and the 
common Merino. This pen of South Downs, shown 
by Gro. Hartsnorn, of Rahway, N. J., are a credit 
to the State, and to their owner in particular. He 
also shows some “native South Downs.” We do not 
know whether these “native Soutli Downs” and “na- 
tive Cotswolds” have any special privileges not ac- 
corded to the “furriners,” or what is the particular 
object of making the distinction. J.C. Tayzor, of 
Holmden, N. J., shows some splendid South Downs, 
obtained from L. G. Morris, and C. F. Jounson, of 
Pompton, and others exhibited in this class. Here 
are some “Merinos imported from China,” by Han- 
ton Grocery, of Norristown, N. J., and there are 
some South American sheep with four horns, shown 
by D. W. Datrompte, of Lodi, N. J. “Isn't there 
a somewhat celebrated breed of sheep, called Leices- 
ters, improved or originated by one Robert Bake- 
well?” Yes, sir; but they have not heard of them 
here in New Jersey ! 

The show of Pigs is creditable. These “Suffolk 
and Chinese,” belonging to Ezra Nye, are beauties. 
Sach a cross will doubtless do well in the Middle 
States, but in the Northwest the Suffolks are small 
enough and tender enough without crossing them 
with the Chinese. O. P. Epwarns, of Elizabeth, N. 
J., also exhibited some beautiful Chinese Suffolks. J. 
B. Epear and Jas. Loner, of Rahway, N. J., show 
some good Berkshires, and the Messrs. Harves and 
Geo. Hartsnorn are large exhibitors of Suffolks. 
Those of the former would be hard to beat, here or 
in England. The Messrs. H. also exhibit some good 
Leicestershires—considered by many the best of the 
large breeds. 

“Can there 4 my good come out of New Jer- 
sey?” Yes, sir; here is a new idea, and a good one. 

\n enterprising nurseryman of Newark, J. Gusriv, 
uas brought from his nurseries a collection of ever- 
green trees, and “laid them by the heels” near the 
entrance to the Floral Tent. We hope to see the 
practice adopted at all our Fairs. 1t would do much 
to diffuse a taste for ornamental planting. 

Let us have a look at the Fruits. Here are a sin- 
gle specimen,each of 110 varieties of pears, grown 





by Ws. Reep, of Elizabeth, N. J. D. Banpiero: 
of the same place, shows 52 varieties; and here = 
18 varieties grown by J. Van Dewenrer, of Prince. 
ton, N. J., which are decidedly fine in size, and 
cially in color. Those Duchesse d’Angouleme, ang 
Louise bonne de Jersey, and Vicar of Winkfield 
would be hard to beat, even in Western New York 
But here is Mr. Van Dewenter. “How do 
manage to raise such fine pears?” “By high culture 
and deep trenching. Before planting the trees | 
made a trench four feet wide and two feet deep, and 
put an underdrain under each row of trees one foot 
deeper. Fill in the trench with sods mixed with 
bones, leather shavings, ashes and lime, and a litte 
well rotted manure; cover with rich soil. Plant the 
trees; cultivate nothing among them, (except some 
times plant a row of strawberries between the rows 
mulch with tan-bark; keep the land free from weeds, 
scatter the tan over the land in the fall and tur jt 
under. The soil is clayey. I find thot the“tan-bark 
besides enriching, serves to lighten the scil.” 

Here are 12 pears, “grown on an "apple stock" 
Quite likely, but the trees will scon die. There ar 
few peaches, or plums, or apples, worth noticing 
There are a few grapes, but nothing like what we 
should expect, either in quantity or quality. 

Here is some spring wheat, “ 66 lbs. to the bnshel’ 
grown by Isaac Suter, of Greenville; and ther 
some weighing “71 Ibs. per bushel,” grown by 4 
Davis, of Andover. Good for Jersey. We cannot 
help suspecting that a bushel is larger in New Jersey 
than in the U. States! These ears of corn, grow 
by Master J. F. Sarrestnwairte of Bellville, are the 
finest we ever saw. There are about forty rows m 
the ear, of some six or seven inches in length! 





WHEAT THE PRINCIPAL BREAD-FOOD OF MAR 


A.tnovucH a native of temperate climates, wheat 
is a remarkably hardy plant, and lives through the 
severest winters of the north of Europe, while, on the 
other hand, it thrives even under the burning suns of 
the torrid zone. In this respect wheat has a much 
larger range of habitat than any of the other cereals; 
an indirect but palpable proof that it was intended 
by infinite wisdom to form the peculiar and principal 
bread-food of the human race. A still further proof 
of this is to be found in the fact that few animals 
relish wheat in any form, and invariably prefer oats, 
barley, or beans, if a choice be given them. Agais, 
all of these grains, when used as the principal food 
of man, are accompanied by effects detrimental tos 
high degree of health. An exclusively oaten diet 
produces skin eruptions, barley bread is too bland 
and unexciting to persons engaged in active pursuits 
and bread made from bean or pea-meal is heavy and 
indigestible. Wheat-flour with the bran in it a 
swers all the purposes of life, and is susceptible of 
being converted into an endless variety of articles of 
diet. 


Farrentnc Hocs—Commence fattening hogs this 
month—feed them regularly, and not let them squedl 
their flesh away by waiting for their stated 
apples are plenty, they will fatten finely on the fallea 
fruit for two months—in feeding corn, let it be 
and boiled with water, and its value will be 
doubled—if it cannot be boiled, soak it for a few 
and let it ferment a little. This will improve it— 
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STOCKHARDI'’S CHEMICAL FIELD LECTURES.. 


Iv the back volumes of the Genesee Farmer we 
have spoken highly of this work. We are glad to 
ive that this opinion is endorsed by such high 
authority as that of Dr. Linpiey. In the London 
Gardener's Chronicle we find the following: 


Cuemicat Fretp Lecrurss, by Dr. Stéckhardt (12mo., 
pp- 878.) Under this name has just appeared a volume 
TP Boha’s Scientific Library. It contain’s the lectures 
of e gentleman who has gained considerable reputation 
in Saxcny for a sound knowledge of vegetable physi- 
alogy, and who is also Professor of Forestry and Agri- 
culture at Tharand. Professor Henfrey is the transla- 
tor and annotator. 

We have read the work carefully, and we can say 
conscientiously that for practical purposes it is caleu- 
lated to be of more real value than the similar work of 
Baron Liebig, notwithstanding the learned author's 
cumbrous sentences, which Mr. Henfrey will, we trust, 
forgive us for saying are not rendered more elegant in 
the translation. It is notorious that when Liebig took 
up the subject of agricultural chemistry he was entirely 
unacquainted with vegetable physiology, as the first 
edition of his celebrated work sufficiently proved, and 
as we have long since pointed out. Nor can we say 
that his latest writings indicate any material advance 
in practical physiology. In fact he is a mere chemist, 
though no doubt of the highest order. Dr. Stéckhardt, 

on the other hand, seems to be a practical forester and 
farmer as well as a man of science; and this gives his 
opinions a value which those of cabinet philosophers 
never can have. This is more especially shown by the 
manner in which he handles the well-known dispute 
between Liebig and Lawes, taking the side of the lat- 
ter, like all men really acquainted with the cultivation 
of the soil. 

We do not dwell further in this place on Prof. 
Stickhardt’s work, because we hope to be able to 
refer to it on other occasions; but we must not dismiss 
it without one extract characteristic of the author’s 
style. Speaking of refuse materials he says: 

“One thing is above all necessary for this, namely 
that the farmer shall distinguish his true friends from 
the false, and give the latter their dismissal. One friend 
of the latter sort has been especially successful in ac- 
quiring and retaining the favor of farmers, and many 
hold warmly to him and love him like a brother; this 
is the well-known worthy ‘old 0.’ Acquainted with 
most from their youth i wea and readily borne with 
because he never contradicts, but always humors them, 
old O. has become on many farms not only a well-be- 
loved home-friend, but also infallible oracle, whose 
counsel is sought when decisions are to be made or 
doubts of any kind arise. Pacific and quiet-loving as 
ald Q. is by nature, he ean also be very fierce when 
any one tries to disturb him, and hence novelties are 
an abomination to him. Against these he fights with 
én obstinacy which it is difficult to overcoine, because 
the weapons which one thinks sharpest lose their edge 
upon him; for, like Falstaff, he does enter into battles 
for ‘reasons,’ which bound harmiess of the Hegelian 
shield with which he covers himself: ‘What is, is 

’ If the farm-yard drainage runs away, and this 
1s represented to him, the answer is, ‘Oh, that has 
always been so.’ If one shows him the advantage he 
would derive from introducing a rational system of ro- 
tation of crops, he says, ‘Ah, my grwndfather kept to 
three-field farming} and yet he lived in clover.’ If one 
recommends deep ploughing, he replies, ‘ Yes, that may 
de in other places, but our fields won’t bear it, as we 
must know best who have grown upon them.’ When 
we calculate to him the profit he might obtair. by pur- 

ing guano, he objects: ‘I had rather buy straw; 





straw remains straw; dear stufis won’t suit our fields.’ 
And more of the like sentences. 

“ Yes, it is difficult to get over him, the good old O., 
or to give him his full name ‘Old Style,’ for the dif- 
ferent natural propensities and peculiarities of charac- 
ter which have descended to him from his grandfather, 
who was called ‘Egotism,’ his father the well-known 
‘ Phlegm,’ and his mother, one of the ‘ Verjuice’ family, 
are united in him into such a compact, tough and solid 
nature, that even lye and aquafortis do not exert much 
action on it—into a nature which is also inherited b 
his numerous children, called ‘Prejudices.’ How shall 
we make an impression on an individual who, like the 
Marquis Posa, says with dignity, ‘I am content with 
myself,’ and holds the words ‘old and good’ as synony- 
mous and opposed to ‘new and bad,’ without evidence 
or judgment? I imagine by good example, and by 
continual, ever-new teaching, explaining and pointing 
to this good example. 

“Far be it from me to declare war against all that is 
old. No, indeed! Would to heaven many old things 
were still as they have been! It would certainly be 
far better, even in the farms of the country folks 








Manacewent oF Brug Grass Pastures—aA cor- 
respondent of the Z'ennessee Farmer in an article 
on the cultivation of the celebrated blue grass of 
Kentucky, (Poa pratensis,) gives the following direc- 
tions for the management of blue grass pastures, 
which are worthy of consideration: 


“The experience of all stock farmers has taught 
them that the ground must be well packed, both to 
prevent the freezing process of winter from throwing 
the grass out of the ground to die, and to protect the 
grass from the drouth of spring and summer. If the 
ground be tramped hard, the grass will not be killed 
by hard freezing, nor by dry weather, but if the soil 
be loose, it will be damaged or destroyed by either. 

“Do not graze your lots early in the spring. As 
soon as the grass begins to grow, nothing ought to go 
on them till the — crop of grass is made. Nothing 
should be allowed to run on them till the stalk of the 
blue grass gets about three inches long. If you allow 
your lots to be — at all in early spring, they will 
make puny and scanty grass the remainder of the 
season. 

“Do not let the grass go to seed. We have seen the 
injury of grazing too soon; it must now be understood 
that delaying to graze at the proper time will also in- 
jure it. When the seed stalk of the blue grass gets 
about three inches long, all lots ought to be seal all 
as rapidly as possible. Do not put some stock in every 
lot, but put all you have in one lot; and when grazed 
down, turn on another, and so on in rapid succession, 
till the seed stalks fn all are fed down so as to prevent 
them from making seed. If any grass be allowed to 
make seed, the seeding process will exhaust the roots 
of the grass, and make it dwarfish for a whole year. 
But if the seed stalks be grazed off just before seeding, 
the grass shoots and spreads rapidly from the roots, 
and sends up a luxuriant growth of blades. You 
ought not therefore to depend on setting the ground 
by letting the grass make seed to set it, because if not 
allowed to make seed, the spreading from the roots will 
set it much sooner, and also afford more pasture in the 
meantime.” 





How to Farren Fowrs.—Confine your fowls in a 
large airy enclosure, and feed them on broken Indian 
corn, Indian meal, or mush, with raw — cut 
into small pieces, not larger than a filbert, placing 
within their reach a quantity of charcoal broken into 
small pieces. Boiled rice is also good. , 
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PROVINCIAL FAIR OF CANADA WEST. 


Tue great Provincial Fair of Canada West was 
held at Kingston, September 23~26. 
quite equal to the Fair at Cobourg last year, it was in 
every respect an honor to the Province. ‘Tie citizens 
of Kingston had provided beautiful grounds, about 
two miles from the city, and erected a “Crystal Pal- 
ace,” at an expense of about $8,000 ! for holding the 
exhibition of fruits, flowers, domestic manufactures, 
specimens of fine arts, &c. It is proposed to usé the 
building as a conservatory for the cultivation of 
grapes, flowers, &c. It is thought that the vines will 
not materially obstruct the light. We apprehend 
that an effort will be made to have the Fair perma- 
nently located at Kingston, or at all events, to have 
Kingston one of three or four places on Lake Onta- 
rio, at which the Fair shall be regularly held. 

The show of Horses was far inferior to the grand 
display made at Hamilton in 1853, or even to that at 
Cobourg last year. There were nearly two hundred 
entries, and among them some very superior horses, 
especially among the “Stallions for agricultural pur- 

oses”—a class of heavy horses of which we have 
ew representatives in this country. The show of 
Cattle and Sheep was not as large as at some former 
exhibitions— Kingston is teo far from the western 
portion of the Province. The list of entries were as 
follows: Durhams, 88; Ayrshires, 40; Galloways, 39; 
Devons, 15; Herefords, 4; Grades, 59. 

The Devons and Herefords were poorly represented 
in number and kind. Galloways have been imported 
into the Province only within the last few years, but 
it is evident that they are destincd to become popu- 
lar. The judges in their report say that they “con- 
sider this breed of cattle very valuable, and suited to 
this country and climate.” They are a large, hardy 
breed of polled black cattle, of excellent symmetry 
and handling properties. In winter they are covered 
with long shaggy hair, and their hides would make 
excellent substitutes for buffalo robes. Those who 
have been advocating the domestication of the buf- 
falo, for the continued supply of these necessary ad- 
janets of winter travel in northern regions, will please 
make a note of the fact ! 

Whether Durhams will or will not “stand starva- 
tion” as well as some other breeds, it is evident that 
they are at present the favorites in Canada. F. W. 
Srong, Esq., of Moreton Lodge, near Guelph, C. W., 
exhibited a large number of Shorthorns which we 
have never seen excelled in this country or in Great 
Britain. He has within the last two years imported 
filty five head of the best Oxford and Dutchess 
Shorthorns that money would purchase. He attend- 
ed the recent exhibition of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, at Cheltenham, and bought several of the 
prize Shorthorns, as well as a number of South Down 
and Cetswold sheep—some twenty-eight head in all. 
Such an enterprising breeder is an honor to any 
country. Ww. Mitier, of Pickering, and Gero. 
Mutter, of Markham, also exhibited some superior 
recently imported Shorthorns. Raipx Wapzr, dr., 
of Coburg, exhibited eleven head of good Short- 
horns, and Messrs. Minter and Beartir, of Picker- 
ing, and W. & R. Armsrrona, of Markham, showed 
each an excellent yearling bull, recently imported. 

Geo. and Wx. Roppick, of Hamilton Township, 
and W. R. Grawaw, Esq., of Vaughan, were the chief 
exhibitors of Galloways. Four head, belonging to 


Though not | 





the latter gentleman, were brought direct to the Fair 
ground from the vessel in which they were imported 
They were in excellent condition, having suffered littl, 
from the voyage—a good proof of their hardiness 

There were few, if any, Ayrshires, Devons or Her 
fords, of any great merit. 

In Sheep, the entries were as follows: Leie 
128; South Downs, 43; Cotswolds, 26 ; Merino and 
Saxony, 20; Cheviots, 16. 

It will be seen that the Leicesters are by far the 
most popular breed of sheep in Canada. There were 
36 two-year-old Leicester rams, and when drawn ont 
and placed in a row for examination by the judges, 
they made a grand display, as did also the 22 yearlj 
rams. James Perry, of Hay, exhibited a splendj 
ram, imported this summer; James Dicksoy, of 
Clarke, and C. Watxer, of London, also showed 
some magnificent Leicesters. Ww. MILirr, of Pick. 
ering, exhibited 28 head of Leicesters, many of them 
imported, and all remarkably good. Geo. Miz, 
of Markham, and many others, also showed excellent 
Leicesters. “But” we are asked, “ are they Leices 
ters”? To this question, which was repeatedly put 
to us, we have no hesitation in replying, “No; the 
are Seotch Leicesters, but not the genuine Engli 
Leicesters. They are far too large. They have 
probably considerable Teeswater and Cotswold blood 
in them. They are, however, a fully established 
breed—as much so, perhaps, as the genuine Leices 
ters, and we can easily believe that they are hardier 
and more profitable, producing a large amount of 
mutton for the food consumed.” 

The show of South Downs was small. For some 
cause or other, this breed is not as popular in Canada 
as it deserves to be. Such sheep as those shown b 
Joun Spencer, of Whitby, and some other Sow 
Down breeders, ought to commend themselves to 
Canadian farmers. 

We are glad to find such excellent Cotswolds in 
Canada’ F. W. Sronx, Esq., of Moreton Lodge, 
near Guelph, C. W., showed a large number of Cote 
wolds, many of them recently imported, which we 
have never seen surpassed. Gro. & Wa. MILLER, 
and a few others, also showed good Cotswolds. 

Cheviots were shown by Jas. Dickson, of Clarke, 
Wx. Roppick, of Hamilton, and J. Hawks, of 
Wolfe Island. ~ 

The show of Pigs was far better than at Cobourg. 
There were 21 entries of the “Large Breed,” and 71 
of the “Small Breed.” Of the former, a Yorkshire 
boar shown by R. Coates, of Oakville, and a York 
shire sow belonging to C. A. Jorpison of Port Hope, 
and a Nottinghamshire boar shown by Joun Scort 
of Montreal, were conspicuous. Of the latter, several 
pens deserve notice. A fine Suffolk boar, shown by 
Mr. Loaan, of Montreal, attracted much attention 
Tuomas Bricas, Esq., of Kingston, also showed e 
cellent Suffolks, and also some beautiful Essex, (of 
Fisuer Hosns’ breed,) and a cross between the Cum 
berland and Essex. James Duranp and Major Sap- 
DER, of Kingston, also showed good Suffolks. Joux 
Hrrcuiys, of Amherst Island, showed a small black 
breed, a cross between the Essex and Chinese, which 
was excellent. F. W. Sronz, Esq., of Moreton 
Lodge, near Guelph, showed some recently imported 
“Small Yorkshires,” perfect beauties. James Rat 
sky of Pittsburg, and J. W. Parmenter of Gane 
noque, showed good Berkshires. 
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The show of Poultry was very large and excellent. 
The “chicken fever” has not yet subsided in Canada, 
jadging from the immense number of fowls of the 
Asiatic varieties shown. 

There were fewer Implements exhibited than at 
many previous Fairs, but there were several that de- 
serve a more extended notice than our space this 
month allows us to give them. Henry Gorne, of 
Wolfe Island, exhibited a Mowing Machine, con- 
structed on a new principle, which bids fair to be of 
great value. He also exhibits a Cultivator, with the 
teeth fixed on movable bars, so that they will adju-t 
themselves to any irregularities in the ground. H. 
D. Jounson, of Hamilton Township, exhibited a 
Reaper with a new contrivance for obviating the 
side-draft, which strikes us favorably. Joun Lenz, 
of Cobourg, shows a new Potato-Digger, which is 
very ingenious, but we fear too complicated. The 
potatoes are thrown up with a shovel plow on to a 
revolving carrier, on the principle of the common 
straw carrier. This is so constructed that the soil 
falls through, and the potatoes are delivered in a 
basket. We heard a farmer remark that on his farm 
he should “get more stones than potatoes.” S. Ecx- 
HART, of Unionville, also exhibited a Potato- Digger, 
which is said to make good work. Two small plows 
in front of the machine take a furrow from each side 
of the row; a scoop shovel throws up the potatoes, 
and a revolving harrow follows to bring the potatoes 
to the surface. 

The show of wheat was splendid. The Canada 
Company offer a prize of £25 for the best twenty 
bushels of wheat—the prize wheat to be given to the 
Company. There were some eight or nine entries 
for this premium, and finer samples of wheat we have 
never seen. One weighed “673Ibs per bushel.” Of 
other grains, vegetables, dairy products, &., the show 
was far inferior to that at Cobourg last year. The 
same may be said of fruits, flowers, &c. 

It was decided to hold the next Fair at Brantford. 
Mr. Atexanper, of Woodstock, was chosen Presi- 
dent—an excellent choice. 

Use your Jupement.—Men to whom agricultural 
papers are new, often object to them that they con- 
tain things which are not true; or that Mr. So and So 
followed some prescription found in such a journal, 
and came out badly with his experiment. Let such 
a map ask himself what proportion of the whole mat- 
ter found in any newspaper is true. Here are two 
papers on opposite sides in politics, contradicting 
each other through the whole length of their columns. 
Which of these is right ? 

The fact is, that pure and absolute truth is not to 
be looked for in the pres2nt imperfect condition of 
the human mind, in any mortal production. To su 
- that it is so, is to make men not only universally 

onest, but infallible. Every man, who either relates 
a story or gives an opinion, either in conversation or 
writing, mixes up with the absolute and ascertained 
facts in the case, certain inferences of his own, which 
he states in the same breath, and without any indica- 
tions that they are inferences; and though they may 
appear to him entirely legitimate, they are liable to 


es ~ 





be wrong. Hence, on the part of the hearer, there |, 


is requisite a use of judgment to sift and setile what 
is right or wrong in the story. Nothing is therefore 
to = swallowed whole. Make use of your judg- 
men 





TO PREVENT SMUT IN WHEAT. 


A correspondent of the California Farmer, J.D. 
Mor.ey, Stanislaus county, Cal., gives the results of 
the following experiments to prevent smut in wheat: 
He says: 





“T sowed 200 pounds of wheat on one acre of ground, 
in three separate divisions; first 663 pounds of smutty 
wheat, washed in b/westone and dried with lime. This 
wheat is almost entirely free from smut, and it is with 
great difficulty that a head of smut can be found in it. 

“Next comes the parcel that was washed in chloride 
of lime and dried in lime, In this parcel it is as diffi- 
cult to find a head of wheat as to find a head of smut 
in the first named piece. 

“The third parcel was washed in strong brine, and 
dried with lime as the two first were. This parcel is 
like unto the second parcel, smutty as the smuttiest of 
wheat.’ 


We suppose that by “bluestone” is meant blue 
vitriol, (sulphate of copper.) As early as 1816, Sir 
Joun Stvciarr recommended the use of blue vitriol 
in pickling wheat to prevent smut. Subsequent ex- 
periments, and the experience of all who have used 
it, prove that it is the best substance yet discovered 
for this purpose. 

The quantity of blue vitriol generally used in pick- 
ling wheat, is one and a half pounds dissolved in two 
gallons of hot water, to eight bushels of wheat.— 
Spread out the wheat on the barn floor about six 
inches deep and sprinkle the solution over it, and then 
mix thoroughly with shovels until the wheat has ac- 
quired a uniform degree of dampness. It will be 
ready for sowing in the course of two or three hours, 
but it is better to have the pickling done a day be- 
fore sowing. In the above experiment, Mr. Mortry 
dried the wheat with lime, but this is un 4 
The lime, teo, would decompose the sulphate of cop- 

r—forming sulphate of lime (plaster)—and neutral- 
ize its effect. 


“ COWS {HOLDING UP THEIR MILK. 


I once had a cow from which I could not get a drop 
of milk. I fed her, coaxed her, and tried ty all tae 
gentle means I could think of, but all in vain; the milk 
would not come. 1 discovered that she held her milk 
by contracting her muscles, and that in so doing, she 
rounded up her back. The thought struck me, that if 
I could keep her back straight, she could not retain 
her milk; and by way of experiment, I held the sharp 
corner of a small stick of wood on her back with one 
hand, and while milking with the other, found she had 
not the power to hold her milk. I then sawed a piece 
of board just long enough to reach from the flooring 
over head to the eew’s back, as she stood in her natu- 
ral position, fastened one end of the board to the upper 
flooring, by a leather hinge, hewed the other out thin 
and sharp like a wedge, and let it hang down over the 
cow. When I commenced milking she would attempt 
to raise her back to contract the muscles, but the 
wedge-like end of the board was more than a7match 
for her. She could not round her back, nor retain her 
milk, and in a few days was entirely cured of the evil 
h=bit.—Correspondent of Portland Pleasure Boat. 














Suxrtowrr Sexps ror Founper m Horses —Sunflow- 
er seeds are said to be the best known remedy for 
founder in horses. As soon as ascertained he is head 
dered, mix one pint of the seed whole with the feed, 
and an entire oure may be expected —Ezchange. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS BY SCIENCE. 





To thoroughly understand the relations of science 
to the improvement of soils, would require a more 
lengthy consideration of the relations of science with 
agriculture, and what is necessary for the growth of 
vegetation, than I shall be able to enter upon at this 
time. But a few hints now, and more anon, may 
perhaps awake some to the study of their soils. 

In the first place, agriculture is both an art and a 
science. It may be considered as an art, in bringing 
forth from the soil, without exhausting the same and 
at the least expense, the greatest quantity and the 
best quality of merchantable produce; while as a 
science, it searches out those great principles com- 
prised, and the laws of nature which are unfolded in 
chemistry, geology, botany, &c. Chemistry finds out 
the real component parts of soi/s, the food necessary 
for plants, together with the action and influence of 
air, water, and their elements; also of manures which 
may be added to improve and increase the product 
or the texture of the soil—which should interest 
every farmer. Geology traces out the action of 
water; also of all the agents, such as heat and cold, 
the action of the atmosphere, and where to find 
mineral manures, &c. Botany gives us the habits 
and characters of plants, how they may be raised to 
advantage, or turned to account, and must be studied 
to advantage by the farmer. We might name many 
more important suggestions, which come under the 
head of the sciences spoken of ; but we need results 
of investigations more than the mere narration of 
what these sciences suggest, and then the best way to 
bring these resultt into practice. 

In order to improve an exhausted soil in the right 
manner, it is necessary for us to understand—First: 
what vegetation requires to sustain it and bring it to 
maturity.—Second: what vegetation draws from the 
soil while growing.—And third: what the soil is 
composed of. And these may be found principally 
in the sciences above alluded to. 

All plants extract their nourishment directly or in- 
directly from the earth and the atmosphere. It is 
well known that “all animal elements are drawn 
from the mineral kingdom, by tie aid of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom ;” for all animals live upon vegetation, 
or upon other animals whose nourishment came di- 
rectly or indirectly from vegetation. Then again all 
of these plants and animals die and decay, while the 
particles which composed the body or plant return 
once more to their former place, (the earth and the 
atmosphere,) from which they first originated; and 
we find that same plant which first sprung up and 
furnished food, &c., again returns to its former place, 
—the produce of its putrefaction is again absorbed 
by other products or plants, and thus it serves for 
food for an indefinite period of time. 

But to speak more particularly of the soil in pro- 
moting the growth of plants: it should contain moist- 
ure and warmth, together with the light of the sun 
and presence of air, and last though not least, we 
would say it should contain the necessary food of 
plants, to wit, organic matter from decaying or par- 
tially decaying animals or vegetables. Air, warmth, 
and moisture, are three necessary conditions to ger- 
minate seeds, and should be continued until the seed 
is brought to perfection, but here it will never arrive 
without the presence of the sun’s light. It is neces- 





fibre so essential to many plants, together with that 
green color “which arrays all nature in beauty.” 

The animal elements which are drawn Srom the 
soil by vegetation, may be ascertained by an analysis 
of the ashes of the various vegetables grown; but 
analyses of such crops is not easily ascertained b 
every farmer, and consequently very few know how 
fast they are exhausting their soil, by raising al) they 
can and selling the same all off the farm. Sutfiice it 
to say, that in the common crops grown, such ag 
grass, wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, &c., they are 
taking from their farms every year large quantities of 
phosphoric and sulphuric acid, lime, soda, pot 
magnesia, oxide of iron, &c., varying according to the 
crops grown, which in a few years must plainly be 
seen upon clayey or light sandy soils. The difference 
would not be as plainly seen for many years more, 
perhaps, on the rich alluvial soils of western prairies, 
or river bottoms which are rich in organie matter, 
Animal bones are composed principally of phosphate 
of lime, which they derive entirely from their food, 
while all grains, and nearly all seeds, contain more or 
less phosphates and other mineral substances. Now, 
as most of these minerals enter largely into the com- 
position of plants, and most of them are necessary to 
every plant, then why not see that they are returned 
to the soil from whence they came? Is it to be 
wondered at, that many long cultivated farms are 
now poor, and that scarcely any kind of grain can be 
raised with profit? By a little attention to animal 
and vegetable economy, the mineral matter of plants, 
which seems to be of so small amount, would be made 
to turn you more than one hundred per cent. See 
that nothing is taken from the soil that is not re- 
placed again. 

The farmer should understand of what the soil is 
composed, before he can apply seed or manure with 
| any degree of assurance as to the result. This is only 
‘ascertained by a very careful chemical analysis, and 
| while very few persons are qualified ‘to make such 

analyses, few only are made, and that at a cost of 
| fifty ‘dollars or thereabouts, according to the time, 
| trouble and expense. Consequently, very few farm- 
ers ever come in possession of the real value of their 
| soils. All poor soils, however, will be greatly benefit- 





| ted by a liberal dressing of a compost of wood ashes, ° 


| swamp muck, (when it can be bad) gypsum, and a 
| little salt, wet with the urine from the stables, which 
is generally suffered to waste; or if the organic mat- 
ter is exhausted, turn under a crop of green clover, 
or grass of any kind, well dressed with barnyard ma- 
nure or straw before plowing. This will make the 
soil loose and lively. 

To illustrate the value of improving soils by sci- 
ence, let us take two farmers, (and you can find such 
in almost every neighborhood, with some exceptions:) 
the one is farming for present use ; the other—a sci- 
entific man—is farming for profit, and as if his farm 
was to be his futwre home as well as his present 
home. When they commence, each owns the same 
quantity of land—say fifty acres. The farms have 
been cropped for a aeiber of years, and yet ap- 
pear in good condition. They commence plowing. 
“Farmer Now” plows his ground five inches deep, 
the same as it has been plowed for years; he raises 
an average crop—hauls his grain and hay together— 
sells all the surplus. Fall comes on, and he harvests 
his corn and potatoes; the one he throws in a pen 





sary to produce the sugar, or the acids, or the woody 


made of rails, and covers with hay, the other (the 
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otatoes) he buries in a pit, covering from six to ten 
inches with dirt. The winter arrives; he has just 
finished a handsome house, and furnished it through- 
out with sofas for ease; the stand is filled with choice 
miscellany—the History of the Russian War, &c. In 
the evening he amuses himself in reading an interest- 





ing novel, until the night is one-third gone; he retires 
to rest with his brain full of nonsense. The next 
morning finds him sleepy—rather late out to attend 
to his cattle, which are shivering with cold; he scat- 
ters some hay on the ground for them—throws some | 
corn to the hogs, and shells some in the snow for the | 
hens to pick up. He goes in to look at the horses, 
and finds them shivering with the cold, and a little 
snow lying around them that has drifted through the 
open cracks of the stable. The horses welcome him 
by neighing, as if to ask for better care; but a little 
fresh hay and half a dozen ears of corn is what they 
get. He now turns his steps towards the house again, 
and in his hurry forgets to water his cattle, and also 
to clean off his horses. The weather grows colder 
every day, and “ Farmer Now” spends his time mostly 
in-door, except when the absence of fire warns him 
that the wood-pile is very low, and as would be natu- 
ral in such a case, he hauls up a load of green wood, 
to last the next few days until the weather moderates 
—when he forgets to haul more. The afternoon is 
pleasant on Saturday, and he rides over to the post- 
office; gets some letters, the Brother Jonathan and 
Dispatch; subscribes for the Pictorial, because he has 
not time to read the Patent Office Report on Agri- 
culture, nor does he care about reading the agricul- 
tural columns of his family newspaper. Thus one 
day after another passes away, until the spring once 
more arrives. This finds the fences in rather bad 
condition; but they are partially righted up before 
plowing time, so as to keep the cattle out until the 
crops are fairly started. “Farmer Now” does not 
wish to spend his time hauling manure, as long as he 
“can sell it to ‘Farmer All-the-Time’ for one-and-six 

r load,” and thus save all trouble. He has to turn 

is cows and hogs on the road to pasture until after 
harvest; for this year farming must be done on a 
large scale: much money must be raised to buy a 
carriage, build a carriage-house, and fence the door- 
yard over more fancy, (that is, a little extra). Thus 
farming continues for three years, when it becomes 
evident to “Farmer Now” that he must change the 
order of his farming, and he commences improve- 
ments, experiments, &c. W.—Milan, Ohio. 

[Zo be continued. } 





Taxe Care or Your Toors—As I have seen 
rakes hanging on corners of fences, or sticking in the 
mud, I wish to caution farmers against such econo- 
my; for “Poor Richard,” alias Bexy. Frankuty, 
used as a standing rule, “A penny saved is as good 
as two earned;” by which rule, if applied to the case 
of tools, a great many pennies may be as good for 
next year’s service as if earned, and will cost perhaps 
not a quarter of an hour in picking up tools, and be- 
stowing them in a good dry corner until wanted for 
next year’s use, when they will be “as good as new” 
—especially if they receive an oiling previous to lying 
by. The same may be said of those seythes which 
are hanging in the trees. Take them down; oil the 
snathes thoroughly, and put them, with the scythes 
and whetstones, in a safe place for wintering. Then 
note the profit and loss, D.—Gates. 





APPLICATION OF BARN-YARD MANURE. 


Messrs. Entrors:—For the last twenty years and 
over, I have acted in opposition to theorists in the 
application of barn-yard manure. Generally I have 
had it heaped in the yard in spring, or else drawn to 
the field where it was to be used and ~— there; 
and immediately after sowing wheat in September 


| had it spread over the grass field intended for corn 


the previous season, and let it lay until next April or 
May, and plow it under for corn. Now many say I 
lose the = of the manure by the rains and evapo- 
ration. This I do not believe, nor will I until I see 
those who plow under the manure as it is drawn out 
raise better erops. Then and not till then will I give 
up my plan. But it requires to be got all out before 
about October 10th, and then the grass immediately 
grows up through the manure, and shelters both the 
manure and land through winter; and, even if clay 
land, it plows up mellow in spring. 

I had. two reasons pery J me to try this plan of 
manuring. One was to get the pigeon weed sprouted 
in the fall, as it will not vegetate at any other season 
than from August until frost comes. e other was 
because I never saw manure applied to wheat in any 
way that produced so good a crop, and required as 
little manure, as when it was applied immediately be- 
fore sowing and harrowed in with the seed, or else 
put on after sowing and harrowing the wheat. I 
mean, of course, rotten manure. A very little ma- 
nure either way makes an astonishing difference in 
the crop on all hard lands. Nothing I ever saw 
equals it. And almost every farmer knows that a 
very little manure on his grass land has a wonderful 
effect, and for years. Therefore I thought that if I 
enriched the soil and also had a rich coat of grass to 
plow under, it was more sure to produce a good crop 
of corn than if I were to have the manure in the bot- 
tom of the furrow, where it would be of little if any 
use in our dry seasons. At all events, you saw one 
crop of corn I raised, and you can have some idea 
whether my practice is good or bad. Yours truly, 

Near Geneva, N. Y. JOHN JOHNSTON. 


[The crop of corn referred to was one of the best 
we ever saw. We are not among the “theorists” 
referred to 7 our es correspondent, who think 
there is much loss of ammonia and other fertilizin 
matter by spreading manure on the land in the 
We should expect a far greater loss from placing it 
in a heap in the spring, unless great care was to 
compress it or cover it with soil We think this the 
weak point in the practice. |—Eps. 





Oren Dircurs on Curay Lanp.—A celebrated 
English land drainer, J. B. Denton, says: “ With re- 
spect to open ‘land ditches’ as a means of drainin 
soils of a tenacious nature, it is notorious with 
men yew acquainted with the subject, that 
they fail altogether in that object. It is often ob- 
servable that a clay subsoil at a given depth is wet- 
ter within a yard of an open ditch than within three 
times that distance of a sufficiently deep underdrain.” 








Ir will be seen to what extent turnips are grown 
in England, by the fact that it soaivel oi hundred 
and fifty acres of land to grow seed enough of one 
variety—Skirving’s Hybrid Swede—for Mr. Sxirvina 
himself, exclusive of a large amount grown by other 
persons. 
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PEAT AND PEAT CHARCOAL AS ABSORBENTS OF 
. AMMONIA: 





Tue use of charcoal in stables and barn yards for 
th> absorption of ammonia, is a standing recommend- 
ation in several of our agricultural papers—especially 
of some of the pseudo-scientific journals, which, in 
spite of the exposition of their numerous errors, still 
continue to retard the march of agricultural improve- 
ment, by publishing statements that cannot fail to 
deepen that contempt felt by many good practical 
farmers for every recommendation issuing from the 
labratory of the chemist, or the sanctum of an editor. 
The power of charcoal as an absorbent of ammonia 
has been greatly overrated. It is true that in the 
experiments of 'TuroporE DE Saussure, charcoal ab- 
sorbed ammonia equal to ninety times its volume. In 
other words, a cubic yard of charcoal would absorb 
about one hundred pounds of ammonia—or equal to 
the quantity contained in ten tons of ordinary barn 
yard manure. The adherents of charcoal as an ab- 
sorbent of ammonia, base their recommendation on 
. this experiment—forgetting to state one important 
fact connected with it. The charcoal on which Savs- 
suRE experimented was heated to redness, and while 
red hot was plunged into mercury, and when cool, 
without being exposed to the atmosphere, was plunged 
in ammoniacal gas. If charcoal could always be 
heated red hot and cooled under mercury, it might 
be a valuable absorbent of ammonia. But this can- 
not be done. The charcoal which is used for this 
purpose, has generally been exposed to the atmos 
phere for some time before it is used, and its pores 
are filled with air and moisture. The practical ques- 
tion is not whether charcoal can be placed in such a 
condition as to absorb ninety times its volume of 
ammonia, but whether it will absorb it in the condi- 
tion in which it is usually employed. On this point 
recent exporiments throw much light. 

Auten and Pepys found that beech wood charcoal 


increased in weight, by a week’s exposure, 16.3 per | 


cent. The matter absorbed consisted principally of 
watery vapor, which is greedily imbibed by newly 
made charcoal. It follows from this that charcoal 
mixed with th: soil, or exposed to the air, would soon 
become saturated with moisture. It has been sup- 

osed that ammonia would displace water in charcoal, 
But the experiments of Prof. Way have led him to a 
different conclusion. He says: 


‘‘ Great misconception exists in regard to the powers 
of charcoal. Charcoal is known to have the power of 
absorbing ammonia and other gases, and that to a very 
considerable extent; it is taken for granted, therefore, 
that its power exists equally under all circumstances; 
but such is not the case. It absorbs ammonia, by yir- 
tue, principally of its great porosity—by a kind of sur- 
face attraction—an attraction possessed by all solids 
for gases, and having relation of course to the quantity 
of surface—hence, charcoal, in common with all porous 
bodies offering in a given weight a large amount of 
surface, has a great absorptive power fur gases. But 
this power is also possessed in an eminent degree by 
water—more especially is this the case where gases 
largely soluble in water are in question. When, there- 
fore, we treat charcoal saturated with ammoniacal gas, 
with water, the superior attractidn of the water comes 
into play, and the ammonia is transferred from the 
charcoal to the solution. In the opposite case, that is 
to say, when a solution of ammonia is filtered through 
charcoal, its strength cannot be sensibly diminished. 








| 
Indeed this fact has been experimentally demonstrated 
by Dr. AnpeErsoy, who published a series of tri 
proving the want of power in chareoal to remove am. 
monia from solution, and I have myself made experi- 
ments of the same kind with a like result.”—Juurngj 
of the Royal Ag. Society, vol. 15, page 158. 


Dr. Davy has recently published the results of his 
experiments with ne and peat charcoal as absorb. 
ents of ammonia, from which it appears that ferment. 
ing urine mixed with peat charcoal, lost three-fourths 
of all the ammonia it contained, while the same urine 
mixed with the same peat not charred, lost no am- 
monia by several days exposure to the atmosphere, 

“These experiments,” say$ Dr. Davy, “show that 

at charcoal (contrary to the many statements which 

ave been made by its advocates,) has very little 
power of absorbing and retaining the ammonia of 
excrementitious matter when mixed with it; whereas, 
peat possesses this remarkable property in an eminent 
degree, and absorbs and retains it in a most striking 
manner.” 





Soaxtina Seep Wueat In Strone Brine—The 
New England Farmer recommends farmers to pre- 
pare their seed wheat by “soaking it over night in 
strong brine, and roll it in plaster or lime.” 

We have had some experience in pickling seed 
wheat with brine. Our ordinary way of preparing 
seed wheat has been to empty about ten bushels of : 
wheat on the barn floor, and then wet it thoroughly 
with fermented chamber lye. Turn over the heap 
several times till every grain is wet. Then sprinkle 
over from a peck to half a bushel of slacked lime, 
and turn over the heap till every kernel is covered 
with lime. Sow as soon afterwards as possible. On 
one occasion, in sowing a thirteen acre field of wheat, 
we were short of seed prepared as above, to finish 
the field. Not wishing to sow unprepared wheat, 
and being out of chamber lye, we substituted for it a 
brine strong enough to float an egg. This was used 
in the same way as the chamber lye, and the wheat 
immediately dried with lime. About three-quarters 
of an acre was sown with this salted wheat. When 
the wheat came up, it was easy to see that this three- 
quarters of an acre was thinner than the rest of the 
field, and during the summer, and at harvest it was 
most manifest that the brine had injured the seed. 

If the germinating principle of wheat is injured by 
simply wetting the seed with brine, may we not rea 
sonably sear that when soaked in strong brine over 
night, it would be injured to a still greater extent, if 
not entirely destroyed ? 





Cortina Cornstatks.—A correspondent of the 
Maine Farmer says his method of saving cornstalks 
is to cut and lay them on the hills, the butt ends 
highest, for this reason: if it rains no water will col 
lect inside of the barrel part of the leaf, and should 
it be rainy for several days while the stalks are green, 
they will receive but little injury. He speaks from 
experience. When he binds them, which may be 
done the same day they are cut, if the weather is 
doubtful, he hauls them directly into the barn, pitches 
them on to the hay mow, and spreads them out as he 
used to spread flax. They may lay a foot thick or 
more, cutting the binders as he lays them down 
They need no more care, and are as bright and fresh 
as can be wished, _ 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY S&S. W. 


Tur Srare Acricutturat CotLecr.—A tract of 
670 acres has been selected for the State Agricultu- 
ral College. It extends from the west line of that 
little poetic village, yet uncursed with corporate tax- 
ation, yclept Ovid, to the landing at the bay on Sen 
eca Lake, a distance of 24 miles. One of those 
ragged, tangled and wooded ravines, so common to 
little Seneca, runs through the whole length of the 
tract, debouching into the lake; it carries an old 
grist-mill in the spring rains, then subsiding to a 
brawling brook, and then sinking into its shady bed, 
leaving in sight the drab and olive stratified out-crop 
on either hand; during the summer solstice it affords 
many shaded nooks for picnics, or as a cosy retreat 
for hare-brained or romantic lovers. The tract is 
well drained and all arable from natare’s hand, the 
soil calcareous, its timber stalwart oak, such trees as 
Illinois might sigh for, as she probably will a hundred 
years hence for its now stubborn yet enduring soil, 
when her now easy generous prairies have given u 
the ghost under the hard task-masters of an improvi- 
dent generation! 

The wise men of Ithaca and Aurora had set their 
hearts on having the College on the Cayuga shore, 
near that traly picturesque little harbor at Shelldrake 
Point. Here the Cayuga is narrow, and the yiews of 
land and water better defined and more tangible to 
the sense, than the broader expanse and dim outlines 
of the Seneca on the other side. But the Cayugans 
came in at the last hour; true they now subscribed 
thousands; but the more enterprising Ovidians had 
been up and doing, and they too subscribed even 
more liberally; then the land was offered at a price 
that its original proprietor, Ex1sau Kinng, would 
have scouted, even in his day of small things. 

I am glad to see your constant subscriber and eur 
neighbor, Jou W. Bacoy, one of the acting trustees 
of this noble, unique enterprise. He is one of those 
diligent, efficient business men, whose economical 
management in details is proverbial: great and truly 
valuable qualifications in these times of—I will say 
official profligacy, at the risk of being set down as an 
old fogy, too slow by half for the requirements of 
the age. 

Seneca Cocnty Farr.—Ozar amateur farmer and 
master of occult distillation, Jas. Wricut, has been 
fitting up his twenty acre plateau for the County 
Fair grounds; he has tile-drained the whole field; 
made a circular race-course around it half a mile in 
extent: this too is underdrained, raised’ and graded, 
with a ditch on the inner side, and a framed railing 
to separate it from the Fair ‘ground. Mr. W. will 
spare no expense, even to a wind-mill pump, to make 
this the best County Fair ground in the Empire 
State. and what is better, he has to exhibit thirty- 
nine full blooded horses, brood mares and equine 
matched trotters included, and twelve milch cows 
which, in this time of dry pasturage, give more milk 
than fifty farm cows in general. Then his fancy pigs, 
fowls, mammoth tobacco, corn, fruit, &c., &c., cannot 
be beat. Mr. W. says it is cruel bad economy to 
Import fine animals from the evergreen pastures of 
England, to starve on ours in a summer's drought; 
hence he grows the stalks of sweet corn without stint, 
to help out short pasture, and well do his animals 
repay their keeping, with the interest. 

Tue Garvey axp Frurr—Garden vegetables, 





potatoes and turnips excepted, have grown and 
yielded$their maximum this season. Such sweet corn 
and Lima beans, and so early, I have rarely seen. 
Tomatoes, so annoying from the great space they 
cover in a small garden, may be grown among early 
sweet corn without deterioration to either crop, as 
the corn is cut up before the tomatoes begin to ripen; 
they may be grown and ripened between rows of peas 
quite as early as in an open space, as tomatoes never 
make much vine until peas are ripe. In spite of the 
cold August, I have sweet corn with incipient ears, 
planted after early peas were off. In ordinary sea- 
sons, sweet corr fodder may be grown successfully on 
ground after the early crop of potatoes {is removed 
from it, but turnips never; yet it may be proper to 
say that we have no frost here, even to singe a pum 
kin vine, until October. Isabella grapes are nearly 
ripe; the younger vines yield well, while the older 
begin to yield for the first since the cutting frost of 
Feb. 7, 1855. Some good peaches are grown’on the 
sandy lots at the west end of the village; and I hear 
of one large peach orchard, where foreign buyers are 
paying $3,50 per barrel for the hanging fruit. - 
ples are a poor, woimy, short crop; many orch 

are nearly bare. Pears and plums also are scarce. 

Tre Curcuiio.—Y our correspondent, A. Pinvey, 
has well said that the thumb and finger is the most 
successful insect exterminator ; it is at least signifi- 
cant of the fact that close attentien and constant 
warfare, from the time your fruit is visible until it is 
near full size, will save much fruit. Large-mouthed 
mustard-bottles or vials, hung to the limbs after being 
partly filled with molasses and water, will entrap 
thousands of winged insects. The knife is now a 
certain remedy for the black knot of the plum tree; 
and both plums and peaches have been saved this 
season by frequently jarring the trees, and by dusting 
the young fruit with wood ashes when the dew is en. 
The dusting was continued for two or three weeks; 
but the peach, owing to its downy coat, may be in- 
jured by too much caustic ashes. Ashes is certain 
death to the slug on the under-side of the leaves of 
the cherry tree. Air-slacked lime answers the pur- 
pose only when fresh, as it soon becomes a mild car- 
bonate in the open air. 

Corn anp Porators.—Owing to continued dry 
weather, potatoes are a very short crop on our best 
soils and under the best culture. Not so with corn, 
as every manured and well-drained field now boasts 
of a large crop. This has proved a much better sea- 
son for corn, in spite of the cool August, than the 
last wet season.— Waterloo, Sept. 11, 1856. , 

Oats—Tuick or Tun Seepinc.—A correspondent 
of the T'ennessee Farmer and Mechanic says: 


“With regard to the culcure of oats, it has been my 
practice for several years to seed with three bushels to 
the acre. Some of my neighbors differ with me in this, 
and prefer a less quantity. My reason for adhering to 
it is this: The crop is almest invariably ten or fifteen 
bushels greater per acre than it was when I seeded 
with two or two and a half bushels to the acre.” 


We should be glad to have the experience of our 
readers on this point. 


To sorren Oxp, Harp Purry.—Put soap on the 
putty fora short time. Panes of glass may easily 
be removed by the application of soft soap for a few 
hours, however hard the putty has become. 
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‘PLOWING, THE CROPS, &c, 
_ 


Messrs. Eprrors:— While passing westward a 
short distance, I noticed a plowman turning over a 
stwbble field preparatory to sowing winter wheat, 
riding on. his plow and very 7 viewing, 
while the horses went steadily along; the furrow wes 
turned as well apparently, as though it had been held 
with the greatest care. Now, I do not approve of 
taking one’s ease at the expense of hard-working ani- 
mals, yet several things suggested themselves to my 
mind. I can remember the time when to hold a plow 
and keep it from running out either to or from the 
land, was reckoned an achievment of no mean skill. 
I can remember, too, often asking myself the question 
if it was necessary that it should be such hard work 
to hold the plow. It seems, such have been the im- 
provements in their construction, that the friction is 
now so equilibrated, or balanced, that one great diffi- 
culty has been removed. 

I was much struck with the difference apparent in 
the appearance of crops on the same soil, raised by 
different individuals. In one field could be seen corn 
growing evenly, with its dark green leaves, hardly a 
weed to be seen, while but a few rods beyond, anoth- 
er field would present itself, realizing Solomon’s de- 
scription of the field of the sluggard. In no one in- 
stance did IT observe that the breaking up had been 
done to a depth exceeding six inches, and in most in- 
stances, four inches was the extreme depth of soil 
reached. Now is it not rather humiliating, Messrs. 
Editors, that after all the teaching of your truly 
practical paper, of line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, on the utility and absolute necessity of thor- 
ough disintegration and pulverization of the soil, and 
breaking it up to, a sufficient depth to afford nourish- 
ment to plants, so many should be content to skim 
the surface_and exhaust the surface soil ? 

Corn, potatoes, and pasture lands have suffered 
much from drouth; and the recent rains, though help- 
ing the latter, will not have much effect upon the 
two ,former. A friend in Chautauque, who was 
obliged, in some instances, to plant his cornfield the 
third time, wished me to explain the reason why corn 
of the first planting should set and form a handsome 
well filled ear, while that of the later planting, seem- 
ingly equally as well developed in height of stalk and 
length of leaf, should not show any sign of an ear. 
(Can you explain it, Messrs. Editors ?) Does it not 
seem to show, that in the growth of a plant there is 


ann which constitute their fertility, and do not 
return. 

Mr. B. has laid over 1000 rods of drain on hig 
farm, which to many would seem almost unnecessary 
labor, but every drain pays for itself very quick! 
| The drains from his upper lots are brought to a we 
| dug in the line of descent, and from thence by suita. 
ble pipes, made to furnish water at all times to the 
stock in the farm yard. How many others can profit 
by this, and by securing a perpetual supply of running 
water, relieve themselves from the drudgery of daily, 
for years together, driving their stock to a brook 
once or twice a day, or perhaps watering them by 
hand labor. 

Mr. B. has both Devon and Durham stock, bat 
gives the preference to the Devon. Some of his 
Devon calves are real beauties, as are also some of 
his grade stock. It is striking what an improvement 
there is in the first cross upon the native stock (so 
called,) by either the Devon or Durham blood; and 
when facilities are afforded for availing one’s self of 
the services of blooded stock, we would urge every 
one of our readers to do so. 

His son, Mr. H. Buss, though “college larat,” 
sticks to the plow, and as Secretary of the Chantav- 
que Agricultural Society, we predict that the Society 
will have one of the most interesting exhibitions of 
stock and agricultural machinery ever seen in West- 
ern New York. : 

Mr. Buss has a Kentucky three year old jack, 
purchased at a very high price, which he keeps for 
the accommodation of those who would like to raise 
mules, which just now bring very remunerating prices 
T had like to have forgotten the little porkers of the 
Suffolk breed, which seemed to my eye the beau ideal 
of perfect swine. Mr. B. formerly used a cavldron 
kettle set in an arch of brick work, but now uses one 
of Mott’s furnaces, which are much more convenient 
and economical. I might specify many other things 
which are worthy of note, among others the fine 
Sweet Bough apples tendered for discussion, but I 
| will close by urging farmers and all who till the soil 
| to visit each other. Mark well if there is any im- 
| provement on the old ways, and if so adopt it. If 
| any practice has been found beneficial -by yourself, 
| publish it for the benefit of your brethren of the 
| plow, and thus fulfil the law of doing unto others as 
| you would be done by. Viator. 





| 
| 








Sow a Few Turnirs—The severe drouth of the 





a particular state of the atmosphere and climatic | past summer having '' seriously affected our cabbage 
temperature necessary to the perfect developement | crops, 1 think it advisable to have a few turnips, 
and growth of the seed bearing vessels, and that if) which make an excellent substitute. And there may 
from neglect, or other causes, the plant is not sufli- | be others like, myself, who have no regular turnip 
ciently advanced in growth to avail itself of this par-| patch; such would do well to pull those early beans, 





ticular time and temperature, the forces which tend 
to the growth of seed, direct themselves to the leafy 
and ligneous portions of the plant ? 

I had the pleasure of calling on Mr. E. O. Buss, 
an old patron of your paper, and who reduceg to 
practice its precepts, if one may judge by the appear- 
ance of his farm, stock and premises. Winter wheat 
on his farm would average about fifteen bushels to 
the acre. On new land S could raise the full aver- 
age crop of former years. Also, of potatoes, which 
have so geverally fallen off in their product, a full 
crop, can be raised on new land. The inference he 
drew from these facts was that by our course of till- 
age we take from the soil in our annual crops, the 


| and cut that corn which was planted in the gardes, 
and sow turnips on the same. They may be sown 
to advantage as late as the middle of August. If 
any of your readers are as fond of “pot victuals” as 
myself, they will not fail to have two or three bushels 
of turnips to put in the cellar, from those spots in 
the garden which have become vacant after being 
used for earlier vegetables for the table. D.—Gates. 

AvstraLian Gratn.—At the South Australia Ag- 
ricultural Exhibition in 1855, the prize cereal grains 
weighed as follows: wheat 64fbs. 140z., 65tbs. 120z., 
64tbs. 150z.; oats 44tbs. 2oz., 41ths. 130z; barley 
591bs. 20z., 54tbs. 1402. per bushel. 
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SUGGESTED ITEMS. 


Ep. Genesre Faruer:—In turning over the suc- 
cessive numbers of the Genesee Farmer, I find many 
suggestive paragraphs, and I will not leave the Sept. 
issue without penning some of the thoughts called 
up—leaving you, of course, to judge of their destin- 
ation and value. 

Biossomrna Potators.—The present year I plant- 
ed asmall plat of Early June potatoes by the side 
of another plat of the Blue Mercer. The first were 
ripe in July, before the latter had set at all, though 
the tops were much larger and more thrifty. As you 
say, “the earliest varieties of potatoes do- not pro- 
duce flowers or seeds,” and those varieties which do 
produce them, do it, I thiuk, at the expense of the 
tubers.) The Mercers were loaded with blossoms and 
seed balls, and still continue to produce them, though 
the first-grown have ripened wk fallen to the ground. 
The potatees are small and green, while kidney pota- 
toes on the same greund, without blossoms, are large 
and well matured. I have never tried the experi- 
ment of removing the blossoms from the growing 
vines; I think it would be better to plant those pro- 
ducing few or no blossoms. 

Canava Tuistitvs—Your correspondent “ Agri- 
cola” gives a painfully truthful account of this pest 
of the farmer. They are not so easily got rid of, as 
some people imagine, and are very apt to break out 
again, when we think them well subdued. When I 
see a patch of Canada thistles, be it large or small, I 
think of the recipe once given me for their extermin- 
ation: “Dig them up, chew the roots, and swallow 
the juice, and you will be sure to get rid of them.” 

Woeart Mines on Crover.—The wheat midge 
has been noticed in the clover heads in this vicinity 
the present season, and I remember observing the 
same insect in clover some years before it attacked 
the wheat so as to make itself noticed and known by 
farmers. 

Karty-Piantep Corn. —TI often hear it said in 
beckward springs, that “seed corn is better in the 
crib than in the ground, until warm weather becomes 
a settled fact,” but with “S. W.”, I cannot believe it. 
This spring I planted a patch of corn the 10th of 
May, and the leaves were twice nipped by the frost, 


from two or three feet in depth to the surface, cover- 
ing it at least four inches deep. Of course it woyld 
need to be well drained, and other conditions favorable. 

— Other items might be added, but at the risk of 
making this first communication a tedious one. If 
favorably received, I may follow it with another, 
though my pen is not started very easily. B.—Roy- 
alton, Niagara Co., N. Y, 


Posten 1n Cuemistry.—The Rural New-Yorker 
of September 6th, says: 

“All lands on which clover or the grasses are grown 
must either have lime in them naturally, or that min- 
eral must be artificially supplied. It matters but little 
whether it be supplied in the form of stone lime, oys- 
ter lime, or marl.” 

We would ask if any crop can grow on soils that 
have no lime in them? Gertain y such crops as 
wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat, millet, 
beans, peas, pumpkins, potatoes, parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, beets, mangel wurzel, onions, cabbage, cauli- 
flowers, lettuce, artichokes, radishes, ruta bagas, pep- 
pers and peppermint, cucumbers and kohl rabi, and 
every one of our commonly cultivated crops, togeth- 
er with all our fruit, shade and ornamental trees, can- 
not grow on a soil destitute of lime. 

Again, the same paper of the same date, says: 

“Periodical applications of ashes tend to keep up 
the fertility of soils, by supplying most, if not all, of 
the organic substances.” 

Now the fact is, that ashes contain no “organic 
substances” whatever, as the veriest tyro ia agricul- 
tural chemistry knows. We do not blame our con- 
temporary for its unacquaintance with agricultural 
science; but rather for its discussion of important 
subjects to which, either in theory or practice, it has 
given no attention. Better confine itself to charades 
and stories. 








Mittet.—The Germantown Telegraph says: 

“ Millet requires for its suecessful cultivation, a soil 
replete with the fecundating remains of vegetable and 
animal organistps, and so constituted, chemically and 
| mechanieally, as to secure a due and equally graduated 
| humidity.” 

How very precise! What nicely turned sentences ! 





but ithe corn is twenty days ahead of that planted | « Pecundating remains of vegetable and animal or- 
the last of May, on the same ground, and of the same | anisms!” “A due and equally graduated humidity !” 
variety. Other like instances assurre me that it is| fut what doesit all mean? This pretty, precise writer 
best to plant corn as early as the ground can be got| would have us believe that the “successful cultiva- 
realy; and with good seed, gathered early and per-| ¢j9n” of millet is impossible unless the soil be “ replete” 





fectly dried, cob and all, before winter, there is little | 
risk of failure from rotting. 

Wurar arrer Baritey.—Why would not the ro- 
tation of an “experienced farmer,” who raises good 
wheat a'‘ter oats, answer with the substitution of 
barley? Manure well for corn ; plow shallow next 
spring and sow to barley, and then plow deep in the 
fall (turning up the manure) and sow to wheat. We 
are trying wheat after barley, but did not plow shal- 
low for that crop, and have applied about twenty 
cords of swamp muck per acre, before turning in the 
stubble. 

Mrxxe Soms.—The fine wheat noticed by Mr. 
Jouxstox on the banks of his swamp ditches, has 
often been observed in like instances. I believe that 
some black-ash swales, with rather mucky surface 
soil, might be made to produce the largest crops of 
good wheat ever grown, by bringing up the sub-soil 


'—completely filled—with the fecundating remains of 
| vegetable and animal organisms. We might fill a 
| pint bottle or a bushel basket, but how to fill and 
_ re-fill the soil, is beyond our skill. Again, are not all 
| “remains of vegetable and animal organisms” “ fecun- 
dating ?” If the soil be full of vegetable organisms, 
must it also be full of animal organisms? How are 
we to tell when a soil is “so constituted, chemically 
and mechanically, as to secure a due and equally 
graduated humidity?” If we cannot determine this 
point, must we give up the cultivation of millet ? 
We have an indistinct conception as to what is meant 
by “due humidity,” but the “equally graduated ” 
sticks us ! ae 

Barr ror Rars.—Mix a paste of corn meal with 
raw eggs, which is the best bait for a wire trap; they 
| will all get in if there is room. 
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SCOTCH SHEEP DOG. . 


THE SHEPHERD'S DOG," 


Some writer remarks that when our first parents 
were expelled from Paradise, the dog, of all animals, 
was the only one that swerved not from his allegiance, 
but continued faithful to his master even in his dis- 
grace. 

“ Faithful found amid the faithless, 
Faithful only he, amongst innumerable false.” 

Be this as it may, the fidelity of the whole race of 
dogs, from the gigantic mastiff of the Alps, or the 
formidable boar-dog of Hungary, equaling a Shetland 
pony in height and bulk, and his jaws recking with 
recent slaughter, down to the timid spaniel, or the 
little lap-dog just emerging from the shelter of his 
mistress’ muff, is most remarkable, and seems to indi- 
cate that God formed the dog expressly for man’s 
solace and assistance, to be to him a true and con- 
stant friend, faithful throngh troubles and difficulties, 
giving him as hearty a wag of recognition when the 
storms of adversity threaten, as during the balmiest 
sunshine of prosperity. 

Time was when the Irntsa Wotr Doa was one of 
the farmer's most valued and most usefel servants; 
but at the present day we must accord this honor to 
the Shepherd’s Dog. 

There are three different descriptions of sheep dogs, 
the French, English and Scotch The latter, the re- 
nowned “ Colley,” is considered the most valuable, as 
he certainly is the most beautiful. He stands about 
twenty inches in height; is very gracefully formed; 
his muzzle is narrow and pointed; ears semi-erect; 
coat long, but fine and silky; tail and hams fringed 
with hair; color usually black and tan, or sandy vel- 
low. No dog probably possesses more sagacity than 
the Colley; indeed, he appears to possess an intuitive 

reception of his duty, and to be equally aware, with 
is master, of what had best be done in cases of 
emergency. Many anecdotes illustrating this point 
will occur to the mind of the reader. 

In the exeeution of his duties the shepherd’s dog, 








as may be supposcd, does not weigh moral considers- 
ations. His purpose is to serve his master, whether 
right or wrong, though, when employed on guilty ob- 
jects, he is probably not ignorant that his work is of 
a clandestine nature which it would not be faithful 
to disclose. Among the narratives which still enter- 
tain the fireside circle in Tweeddale, one of the most 
remarkable refers to an extraordinary case of sheep 
stealing, in which a shepherd’s dog was a subordinate 
though most active agent. The case occurred in the 
year 1772. 

A young farmer in the neighborhood of Innerlei- 
then, whose circumstances were supposed to be good, 
had been tempted to commit some extensive depre- 
dations upon the flocks of his neighbors, in which he 
was assisted by his shepherd. The pastoral farms of 
Tweeddale, which generally consist each of a certain 
range of hilly ground, had in those days no inclosures; 
their boundaries were indicated only by the natural 
features of the country. The sheep were, accordingly, 
liable to wander, and to become intermixed with each 
other; and at every reckoning of a flock, a certain 
allowance had to be made for this, as for other con- 
tingencies. For some time Mr. William Gibson, 
tenant in Newby, an extensive farm stretching from 
the neighborhood of Peebles to the borders of Sel- 
kirkshire, had remarked a surprising increase in the 
amount of his annual losses. He questioned his 
shepherds severely, taxed them with carelessness in 
picking up and bringing home the dead, and plainly 
intimated that he conceived some unfair dealing to 
be in progress. The men, finding themselves exposed 
to suspicions of a very painful kind, were as much 
chagrined as the worthy farmer himself, and kept their 
minds alive to every circumstance which might tend 
to afford any-elucidation of the mystery. One day, 
while they were summering their lambs, the eye of a 
very acute old shepherd, named Hyslop, was caught 
pA a black-faced ewe which they had formerly missed, 
(for the shepherds generally know every particular 


member of their flocks,) and which was now suckling 
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its own lamb as if it had never been absent. On in- 
epecting it carefully, it was found to bear an addi- 
tional birn upon its face. Every farmer, it must be 
mentioned, impresses with a hot iron a particular 
letter upon the faces of his sheep, as a means of dis- 
tinguishing his own from those of his neighbors. Mr. 
Gibson’s birn was the letter T, and this was found 
distinctly enough impressed upon the face of the ewe. 
But above this mark there was an O, which was 
known to be the murk of the tenant of Wormiston, 
the individual already mentioned. It was immedi- 
ately suspected that this and the other missing sheep 
had been abstracted by that person; a suspicion which 
derived strength from the reports of the neighboring 
shepherds, by whom, it appeared, the black-faced ewe 
had been tracked for a considerable way in the direc- 
tion leading from Wormisten to Newby. It was in- 
deed ascertained that instinctive affection for her 
lamb had led this animal across the Tweed, and over 
the lofty heights between Calzie and Newby; a route 
of very considerable difficulty, and probably quite 
different from that by which she had been led away, 
but the most direct that could have been taken. 
Millar, the shepherd, and his master, were taken into 
custody, and conducted to the prison of Peebles. On 
@ search of the furm, no fewer than thirty-three score 
of sheep belonging to various individuals were found, 
all bearing the condemnatory O above the original 
birns; and it was remarked that there was not a sin- 
gle ewe returned to Grieston, the farm on the oppo- 


site bank of the Tweed, which did not minny her | 


lambs—that is, assume the character of a mother 
towards the offspring from which she had been sepa- 
rated. 

The most surprising part of the tale is the extent 
to which it appea:s that the instinct of dumb animals 
had been instrumental both in the crime and in its 
detection. While the farmer seemed to have deputed 
the business chiefly to his shepherd, the shepherd 
seemed to have deputed it again, in many instances, 
to a dog of extraordinary sagacity, which served him 
in his customary and lawful business. This animal, 
which bore the name of Yarrow, would not only act 
under his immediute diyection in cutting off a portion 
of a flock, and bringing :t home to Wormiston, but 
is said to have been able to proceed solitarily, and by 
night, to a sheep-walk, and there detach certain indi- 
viduals previously pointed out by its master, which it 
would drive home by secret ways, without allowing 
one to straggle. It is mentioned that while returning 
home with their stolen droves, they avoided, even in 
the night, the roads along the banks of the river, or 
those that descend to the valley through the adjoin- 
ing glens. They chose rather tocom along the ridge 
of mountains that separate the small river Leithen 
from the Tweed. But even here there was sometimes 
danger; for the shepherds occasionally visit their 
flocks even before day; and often when Millar had 
driven his prey from a distance, and while he was yet 
miles from home, and the weather gleam of the east- 
ern hills began to be tinged with the brig:.tening 
dawn, he has left them to the charge of his dog, and 
descended himself to the banks of the Leithen, off 
his way, that he might not be seen connected with 
their company. Yarrow, although between three 
and four miles from his master, would continue, with 
care and silence, to bring the sheep onward to Wor- 
miston, where his master’s appearance could be nei- 
ther a matter of question or surprise. 


The farmer and his servant were tried at Edinburgh 
in January 1773. The evidence was so complete, 
‘hat both culprits were found guilty, and accordin 
to the barbarous policy of those times, they expia' 
their crime on the scaffold. 

An instance of shrewd discrimination in the shep- 
herd’s dog, almost as remarkable as that of poor 
Yarrow, was mentioned a few years ago in a Green- 
ock newspaper. In the course of last summer, it 
chanced that the sheep on the farm of a friend of 
ours were partially affected with that common disease, 
maggots in the skin, to cure which distemper it is 
sometimes necessary to cut off the wool over the part 
affected. For this purpose the shepherd set off to 
the hill one morning, accompanied by his faithful 
canine assistant, Ladie. Arrived among the flock, 
the shepherd pointed out a diseased animal, and 
making the accustomed signa! for the dog to capture 
it, “poor Mailie” was speedily sprawlin : on her back, 
and gently held down by the dog till the arrival of 
her keeper, who soasnatnd to clip off a portion of 
her wool, and apply the healing balsam. During the 
operation, Ladie continued to gaze on the operator 
with close attention; and the sheep having been re- 
leased, he was directed to capture two or three more 
of the flock, which underwent similar treatment. The 
sagacious animal had now become initiated into the 
| mysteries of his master’s vocation, for off he set, un- 

bidden, through the flock, and picked out with unerr- 
jing precision those sheep which were affected with 
maggots in their skin, and held them down until the 
arrival of his master, who was thus, by the extraordi- 
nary instinct of Ladie, saved a world of trouble, while 
the operation of clipping and smearing was also great- 
ly facilitated. 

Ilundreds of such anecdotes, we believe, could be 
told of the shepherd’s dog, but we shall content our- 
selves with the following, as an instance of sagacity 
and maternal tenderness in the animal: “In October, 
1843, a shepherd had purchased at Falkirk, for his 
master in Perthshire, four score of sheep. Having 
occasion to stop a day in the town, and confident of 
the sagacity of his “collie,” which was a female, he 
committed the drove to her care, with orders to drive 
them home, a distance of about seventeen miles. The 
poor animal, when a few miles on the road, dropped 
two whelps; but ‘aithful to her charge, she drove the 
sheep on a mile or two farther; then allowing them 
to stop, returned for her pups, which she carried for 
about two miles in advance of the sheep. Leavin 
her pups, the collie again returned for the sheep, an 
drove them onwards for a few miles. This she con- 
tinued to do, alternately carrying her own young 
ones and taking charge of the flock till she reache 
home.” 

A shepherd once, to prove the quickness of his 
dog, which was lying in the house where he was talk- 
ing with a friend, said, in the middle of a sentence 
concerning something else, “I’m thinking, sir, the cow 
is in the potatoes.” Though he purposely laid no 
stress on these words, and said them in a quiet, un- 
concerned tone of voice, the dog, who appeared to 
be asleep, poms | jumped up, and leaping 
through the open window, scrambled up to the turf 
roof of the house, from which he could see the po- 
tatu field. He then, not seeing the cow there, ran 
and looked into the barn where she was, and finding 
that all was right caine back to the house. After a 
short time the shepherd said the same words again, 
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- — ra 
and the dog repeated his look-out; but on the false | can never engage in the cultivation of turnips ag eq 
alarm beiag a third time given, the dog got up and | tensively as the English, yet we can easily raise all 
wagged his tail, looked his master in the face with so | the mangel wurtzel necessary for the health of oyp 
comical an expression of interrogation, that he could | cattle in winter, and in the production of clover our 
not help laughing aloud at him, on which with a| soil and climate are as good as thove of the British 
slight growl he laid himself down in his warm corner | Isles. In fact, we believe they are better. Hey 
with an offended air, as if determined not to be made | “clover sickness” is unknown, while in England i 
a fool of again. ” prevents the light land farmer from growing clove 
-- — oftener than once in eight years. 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE NECESSITATE IM-| 1, it true that the “native Canadian cow,” if ag 
PROVED SYSTEMS OF HUSBANDRY. well fed and honsed, would “pay the farmer better 


In an Essay on “Agriculture and its Advantages | than either the pure Durhams, Devons or Herefords"? 
as a Pursuit,” by Mr. Hurros, of Belleville, C. W.,| In the spring of 1850, a gentleman of this city, who 
to which the Johnstown District Agricultural Society | had a high opivion of the milking properties of Op 
awarded their Gold Medal, we find the following: nadian cows, purchased for us, in the neizhborhood 

“Tt appears to me to be one of the greatest incon- of Cobourg, sangha Canadian cows,” for about 
sistencies, and indeed absurdities, with which we farm- | © 19 each. The poor things looked, when they got 
ers can be charged, that we have individually and col- | over here, as though they could not “stand starya. 
leetively, as Societies—taken much pains and incurred | tion much longer,” and though they had tolerab 
much expense to improve our breed of cattle, without | good pasture during the summer and fall, we believe 
making a simultaneous movement to procure the sue-| we have had three Ayrshire cows that would give 
culent food, the increased shelter, the extra supply of} more milk than the whole of them. It is true that 
clover hay, without which these so ealled improved | this case in our experience does not prove that the 
breeds certainly can produce no improvement to the Canadian cows, when properly fed and housed, would 
farmer. Without turnips or mangel wurtzel,or shelter, | not he more profitable than what Mr. Hvrton styles 
or hay, our old Canadian cows are infinitely superior | the “go called improved breeds,” inasinuch as they had 
to any of these fancy breeds; they produce more milk | not, to appearence, been fed or housed at all; but it 
on poor feeding—they stand starvation much longer—| -oii-¢ed us that however hardy they might be—how. 
they are better suited to our climate, and are in every | cane tine tl seein ge Reese Ana, 4 
way better—unless we change our system of feeding, COVES SONG Tey COS | RANG Saree or — h COWS 
and furnish warm and comfortable housing; if we were | did not yield the maximum amount of milk for the 
to furnish these for our native Canadian cows, it is food consumed. 
doubtful whether they would not in the end pay the} One more question—end we hope some of our ne 
farmer better than either the pure Durhams, Devons, | merous Canadian readers will take up this subject 
or Herefords. Of these three I think the Herefords and give us an answer.—Is it true that “the Durhams 
are the best for us, and the Devons the next best; the | are evidently and deservedly going out of favor"? 
Ee eens ae Leal foe dee eee ies | We have attended the Provincial Fairs of Canada 

P a gee segs | West for six years past, and were led to suppos, 


Herefords are best for beef and working oxen, and are | : 
hardier than either of the others, and have better | from the large number of excellent short-horn cattle 


hides, which is a matter of some consideration.” exhibited, that this breed was very generally popo- 
It is undoubtedly true, that to get the greatest | iat, Were wo mistaken? 
profit from improved breeds of stock, it is essential | »--° far as our experience goes, we prefer the Aye 


that they be properly fed ard cared for. The “old | shire to either the Durham, Hereford or Devon, for 
Canadian cows” unquestionably will “stand starva- | mneiingy purpasen. iia 


tion longer” and better than either the Durhams, the , — 
Devons or the Herefords. So, too, the fox grape| More Stock ror Iowa.—The Boston Cultivator 
will stand “starvation” better than an Isabella or Ca- | Says that Mr. JAMES J. Swart, who has lately rm 
tawba; the choke pear is hardier than the Bartlett | moved from Cambridge to Davenport, Iowa, has 
or the Easter Buerre; and the crab apple will bear | purchased of Mr. E. Corntna, Jr., of Albany, N. Y.,@ 
neglect better than the Baldwin or the Northern Spy. | two-year-old Hereford bull and two yearling heifers 
Are they therefore “better suited to our climate,” | Of the same breed. He also takes out five breeding 
and shall we recommend their cultivation? On| mares, some of which are understood to be of the 
rough land, studded over with stumps and stones, | Black Hawk blood, and a three-year-old colt of the 
the sickle and the scythe are “in every way better” | Green Mountain stock, purchased of Sitas IT are, of 
than the best of Reapers and Mowers. Shall we,|Royalston, He also purchased of Mr. Coryise 
therefore, advocate the abandonment of the latter | Some Suffolk swine. We trust these animals will 
and the continued use of the former? Is it not one | @trive safely, and be the means of improving the 
of the great advantages of the general introduction | farm stock of the section of country for which they 
of all labor-saving implements, that they necessitate | are destined. 
an improved system of tillage, and stimulate effort in ; 
the better preparation of the land? Is not the hor-| Sazr ror Hocs—Hogs, during the process of fat- 
ticulturist benefitted by the intelligent care and | tening, should be supplied with salt as often as once 
thoughtful observation necessary to grow fine fruits;/a week. It is no less advantageous to them than to 
and is it not, an argument in favor of improved breeds | the ox, the cow, or the sheep, and when liberally giv- 
of stock, that the farmer is required to “ procure suc- | en, is a preventative of many diseases to which, from 
culent food, increased shelter, and an extra supply of | their continual confinement, and the effects of hearty 
clover hay”? It is the increased cultivation of roots | food, they are inevitably exposed. Charcoal is also 
and clover, that has enabled the British farmer to highly salutary in its influence upon the health of 
produce such immense crops of grain; and while we | swine. 
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IMPROVING OUR NATIVE COWS. A FARM HOMESTEAD AND OUT BUILDINGS. 


Tuere is a great difference in cows—in their looks,] We have great pleasure in presenting to our read- 
their worth and value; the milk they yield, their dis- | ers the accompanying engravings and description of 
ition, habits, &c. More than half we conclude are | a Farm House and out buildings, designed by Lewis 
inferior animals. Now we believe this all wrong and | F, Arsen, Esq., of Black Rock, N. Y. We con- 
easily remedied, and are going to tell how. dense the following description from “Allen’s Rural 
Superior cows, among the best natives in the State, | Architecture,” an excellent practical work, published 
have been produced in this wise. Little care was by ©. M. Saxrox & Co., and which we have hereto- 
iven in the selection of the male, but the female was | fore commended to every person intending to build 


gi : 
good—was a superior cow, and possessed the power | either an house or farm buildings. 














(all cows do not) of transmitting her good qualities | 
to her offspring, especially if it be a female. From 
such a cow there is little difficulty in rearing the first 

uality of cows. We have now in mind four cows | 
from which have been bred a score of cows, and all | 





This is a plan of a house and out-buildings, based 
chiefly on one which the author built of wood some 
years since, on a farm of his own, and which, in its 
occupation, has proved to be one of exceeding con- 
venience to the purposes intended. As a farm busi- 


were eqital in excellence to their dam. Care should _ness house, he has not known it excelled; nor in the 
be taken, however, to have no opposing points in the | ease and facility of doing up the house-work within 
male, as to disposition, stature, &c. In breeding good | it, does he know a better. It has a subdued, quiet, 
milkers, we have very little need of imported males. | unpretending look; yet will accommodate a family of 
no ager pe good ey “ should —_— a — a dozen workmen, besides the females engaged in the 
male, and as good a female as possible. A little | ousechold work, with perfect.convenience; or if oc- 
thought, care aud a wa =v : revolu- cupied by a farmer with but his own family around 
tion in the eS Ween cattle for the yoke, | him, ample room is afforded them for a most comfort- 
the shambles and the pail. | able mode of life, and sufficient for the requirements 
- proof of the nor Ni oh ty oa that “ can | of a farm of two hundred, to three or four hundred 
oduce a race of cattle with large hors, if we desire | acres, 
it—in evidence see the cattle of Texas;—or we can; ‘This house is, in the main body, 36x22 feet, one 
produce long-legged, scrawny, mean brates, hardly | and a half stories high, with a projection on the rear 
fit for beef when fattened. Many farmers do this, ; 34x16 feet, for the kitchen and iis offices; and a still 
by selling their best calves to the butchers because | further addition to that, of 26x18 feet, for wash-room. 
they will fat,—keeping the balance because they will | The main body of the house is 14 feet high to the 





not fat. We hope to see greater pains taken in 
breediug our native cattle, and give it as our opinion 
that, by judicious selections, we have as much to 
hope from them as from the foreign race. 


CONSERVATIVE. 
Hornby, N. Y., Sept., 1856. 
How to Cyoose A Mitk Cow.—Editers Genesee 
Farmer:—I am highly pleased with the book I pur- 


chased of you a short time since, entitled “ How to | 


choose a good milk cow,” by J. H. Magne. I boast 
of as good cows as this vicinity affords, and have 
studied the rules given by the above writer, and have 
compared his description, or rather his rules, with the 
noted cows in this neighborhood, and find invariably 
that the writer had large experience in selecting ahd 
improving the dairy. You, at the same time loaned 
me the only copy you had of a small work on the 
same subject by GuENoy, improved by Joun Nerr.ey, 
which I consider a valuable assistant in collecting a 
dairy. As this is a subject in which every farmer is 
largely interested, I shall be glad if you will give 
room for this, as I have seen nothing in print giving 
notice that such books existed. In regard to this 
book, it not only teaches to select first rate cows, 
but teaches to select calves to raise for the dairy, as 
the marks denoting a good milk cow may be distinct- 
ly seen at six weeks of age. 

I would with pleasure refer all such as wish good 
works to your list of books, as published in the Gen- 
esee Farmer, and their prices. I might enlarge on 
these two books, which should be studied together, 
but I wish every farmer to obtain the work for him- 
self, and any man who is intending to purchase one 
cow, will find it for his interest to have a copy to 
guide him in his choice. D. 

Gates. Monroe Co., N. Y. 


plates; the lower rooms are 9 feet high; the roof has 

|a pitch of 35° from a horizontal line, giving partially 
| upright chambers in the main building, and roof 
lodging rooms in the rear. The rear, or kitchen part, 
is one story high, with 10 feet posts, and such pitch 
of roof (which last runs at right angles to the main 
body, and laps on to the main roof,) as will carry the 
| peak up to the same air line. This addition should 
retreat 6 inches from the side of the main building, 
on the side given in the design, and 18 inches on 
the rear. 

The rooms on this kitchen floor are eight feet 
high, leaving one foot above the upper floor, under 
|the roof, as a chamber garret, or lumber-room, as 
|may be required. Beyond this, in the rear, is the 
other extension spoken of, with posts nine feet 
high, for a buttery, closet, or dairy, or all three 
combined, and a wash-room; the floor of which is on 
| a level with the last, and the roof running in the same 
| direction, and of the same pitch. In front of this 
wash-rooth, where not covered by the wood-house, is 
| an open porch, 8 feet wide and 10 feet long, the roof 
| of which runs out at a less angle than the others— 
| say 30 degrees from a horizontal line. Attached to 
this is the wood-house, running off by way of L, at 
right angles, 36x16 feet, of same height as the wash- 
room. 

Adjoining the wood-house, on the same front line, 
is a building 50x20 feet, with 12 feet posts, occupied 
as a workshop, wagon-house, stable, and store-room, 
with a lean-to on the last of 15x10 feet, fora Pigge be 
The several rooms in this building are 8 feet igh, 
affording a good lumber-room over the work-shop, 
and hay storage over the wagon-house and stable. 
Over the wagon-house is a gable, with a blind win- 
dow swinging on hingés, for receiving hay, thus re- 
lieving the long, uniform line of roof, and affording 
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A FARM HOMESTEAD 


ample accommodation on each side for a pigeon-house 
or dove-cote, if required. 
The style of this establishment is of plain Italian, 


AND OUT-BUILDINGS. 


{ house are hooded, or sheltered by a cheap roof, which 
gives them a snug and mosf comfortable appearanca 
The veranda may appear more ornamental than the 


or bracketed, and may be eqaally applied to stone, | plain character of the house requires; bat any super- 


brick, or wood. The roofs are broad, and protect 
the walls by their fall projection over them, 23 feet. 
The small gable in the front roof of the main dwell- 


flnous work upon it may be omitted, and the style of 
finish conformed to the other. The veranda roof is 
flatter than that of the house, but it may be made 
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ing relieves it of its otherwise straight uniformity, 
and affords a high door-window opening on to the 
deck of the veranda, which latter should be 8 or 10 
feet in width. The shallow windows, also, over the 
wings of the veranda, give it a more cheerful ex- 
pression. The lower end windows of this part of the 


perfectly tight by closer shingling, and paint; while 
the deck or platform in the centre may be roofed 
with zine, or tin, and’a coat of sanded paint laid upon 
it. The front chimney is plain, yet in keeping with 
the general style of the house, and may be made of 
ordinary bricks. ‘She two parts of the chimney, as 
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they appear in the"front rooms, are drawn together 
as they pass through the chamber above, and become 
one at the roof. The kitchen chimneys pass up 
through the peaks of their respective roofs, and 
should be in like character with the other.; 


Iyrerton Anrancement.—The front door of this house 
opens into a small entry or hall, 9x6 feet, which is 
lighted by a low sash of glass over the front door, A 
door leads into a room on each side; and at the inner 
end of the hall is a recess between the two chimneys 
of the opposite rooms, in which may be placed a table 
or broad shelf to receive hats and coats. On the left 
is a parlor 22x15 feet, lighted on one side by a double 
window, and in front by a single plain one. The fire- 
place is centrally placed on one side of the room, in 
the middle of the house. On one side of the fireplace 
is a closet, three feet deep, with shelves, and ‘another 
closet: at the inner end of the room, near the kitchen 
door; or this closet may be dispensed with for the use 
of this parlor, and given up to enlarge the closet which 
is attached to the bedroom. Another door opens di- 
rectly into the kitchen. This parlor is 9 feet high be- 
tween joints. The sitting-room is opposite to the par- 
jor, 19x15 feet, and lighted and closeted in nearly the 
same manner, as will be seen by referring to the floor 
plan. 

The kitchen is the grand room of this house. It is 
24x16 feet in area, having an ample fireplace, with its 
hooks and trammels, and a spacious oven by its side. 
It is lighted by a double window at one end, and a 
single window near the fireplace. At one end of this 
kitchen is a most comfortable and commodious family 
bedroom, 13x10 feet, with a large closet in one corner, 
and lighted by a window in the side. Two windows 
may be inserted if wanted. A passage leads by the 
side of the over. to a sink-room, or recess, behind the 
chimney, with shelves to dry dishes on, and lighted by 
the haif of a double window, which accommodates wit 
its other half the dairy, or closet adjoining. A door 
also opens from this recess into the closet and dairy, 
furnished with broad shelves; that part of which, next 
the kitchen, is used for dishes, cold meat and bread 
cupboards, «&e.; while the part of it adjoining the 
window beyond, is used for milk. This room is 14x6 
feet, besides the L running up next to the kitchen, of 
6x4 feet. From the kitchen also opens a closet into the 
front part of the house, for any purpose needed. This 
adjoins the parlor and sitting-room closets. In the 

assage to the sitting-room also opens the stairway 
eading to the chambers, and beneath, at the other end 
of it, next the outside wall, is a flignt leading down 
cellar. The cellar is excavated under the whole house, 
being 36x22, and 34x16 feet, with glass windows, one 
light deep by four wide, of 8x10 glass; and an outer 
door, and flizht of steps outside, under either the sit- 
ting-room or kitchen windows, as may be most con- 
venient. A door opens, also, from the kitchen, into a 
passage 4 feet wide and 12 feet long, leading to the 
wash-room, 18-16 feet, and by an outside door, through 
this pone to the porch. In this passage may be a 
small window to give it light. 

In the wash-room are two window. A chimney at 
the far end accommodates a boiler,or two, and a fire- 
Pace, if required. A sink stands adjoining the chim- 
ney, A flight of stairs, leading to a garret overhead 
an ene side, and to the kitchen chamber on the other, 
stanas next the dairy, into which last a door also leads. 
In this wash-room may be located the cooking stove in 
warm weather, leaving the main kitchen for a family 
and eating room. A door also leads from the wash- 
Toom into the wood-house. 

The wood-house stands lower than the floor of the 

‘reots, from which it falls by steps. This is large, 





because a plentiful store of wood is needed for a dwel 1- 
ing of this character. If the room be not all wanted 
for such purpose, a part of it may be devoted to other 
necessary uses, there seldom being too much shelter of 
this kind on a farm; through the rear wall of this 
wood-house leads a door into the garden, or clothes- 
yard, as the case may be; and at its extreme angle is 
a water closet, 6x4 feet, by way of Jean-to, with a 
hipped roof, 8 feet high, running off from both the 
wood-house and work-shop. This water-closet is light- 
ed by a sliding sash window. 

On to the wood-house, in a continuous front line, 
joins the work-shop, an indispensable appendage to 
farm convenience, This has a flight of stairs leading 
to the lumber-room above. Next to the work-shop is 
the wagon and tool-house, above which is the hay loft, 
also spread over the table adjoining; in which last are 
stalls for a pair of horses, which may be required for 
uses other than the main labors of the farm—to run to 
market, earry the family to church, or elsewhere. A 
pair of horses for such purposes should always be kept 
near the house. The horse-stalls oceupy a space of 
10x12 feet, with racks and feeding boxes. The door 
leading out from these stalls is 5 feet wide, and faces 
the partition, so that each horse may be led out or in 
at an easy angle from them. Beyond the stalls is a 
passage 4 feet wide, leading to a store-room or area, 
from which a flight of rough stairs leads to the hay loft 
above. Beyond this room, in which is the oat bin for 
the horses, is a small piggery, for the convenience of a 
pig or two, which are always required to consume the 
daily wash and offal of the house; and not for the 
general pork stock of the farm; which, on one of this 
size, may be expected to require more commodious 
quarters, 

The chamber plan of this hcuse is commodi us, fur- 
nishing one large room and thre smalle oaes, The 
small chamber leading to the deck over te porch, may, 
or may not be occupied as a sleeping room. ihe small 
one near the stairs may contain a single bed. or be oc- 
cupied as a large clothes-closet. Through this, a door 
leads into the kitchen chamber, which may serve as 
one, or more laborers’ bed chambers. They may be 
lighted by one or more windows in the rear gable. 

If more convenient to the family, the parlor and 
sitting-room, already described, may change their oe- 
cupation, and one substituted for the other. 

The main business approach to this house should be 
by a lane, or farm road opening on the side next the 
stable and wagon-house. The yard, in front of these 
last named buildings, should be separated from the 
lawn, or front door-yard of the dwelling. The estab- 
lishment should stand some distance back from the 
traveled highway, and be decorated with such trees, 
shrubbery, and cultivation, a3 the taste of the owner 
may direct. No general rules or directions ean be ap- 
plicable to this design beyond what have already been 
given; and the subject must be treated as cireum- 
stances may suggest. The unfrequented side of the 
house ‘should, however, be flanked with a garden, 
either ornamental, or fruit and vegetable; as buildings 
of this character ought to command a corresponding 
share of attention with the grounds by which they are 
surrounded. 

This house will appear equally well, built of wood, 
brick, or stone. Its cost, according to materials, or 
finish, may be $1,000 or $1,500. The out-buildings 
attached, will add $400 to $600, with the same econdi- 
tions as to finish; but the whole may be substantially 
and well built of either stone, brick, or wood, where 
each may be had at equal convenience, for $2,000, in 
the interior of New York. Of course, it is intended 
to do ail the work plain, and in character for the occu- 
pation to which it is intended. 
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as 
grape, called Rebecca, which promises to be an ap 
quisition. There were two fine collections of apples 
from Iowa, and one from North Carolina, contain} 
many varieties of Southern apples, byt little known 
at the North. 

The American Pomological Convention were web 
comed to the city by the Mayor of Rochester, and 
after some preliminary business, the President of the 
Society, Hon. Marsnati, P. Wivprr, delivered a 
most eloquent and interesting address, from which 





1% ‘ we make the following extracts : 
‘Zs : z mee “Amidst the rapid strides of the arts and sciences 
z SS OR = : '@ in our time, it is gratifyiag to know that Pomol 





has not been stationary. Few subjects exhibit so re 
ent markably the progress of civilization and improvement 
42 as the cultivation of fruit. It is now only about 4 
WN ~ —— of a = since the establishment of the 
oldest horticultural society in America. Then, th 
AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. associations were few and feeble ; now they are ox 
Tue Sixth Biennial Meeting of the American} merous and influential, extending from the British 
Pomological Society was held iu this city, Sept. 24 | Provinces to the Gulf of Mexico, and from ocean tp 
—26. Nearly all portions of our extended country, | ocean,—all working together in harmony with each 
from Maine to California, were represented, (there | other, and aiding our association, whose ficld is our 
being delegates from nineteen States,) and we heard | ational domain. Then the fruit crop of the country 
it repeatedly remarked that a more respectable and | bre not deemed worthy of a place mm oul national sta- 
intellectual body of men had never met in Rochester. | ae ilvedieusnae eet de aan 
The Genesee Valley Horticultural | Society held |and indispensable products of our Republic. Then 
their annual exhibition in connection with the Ameri- ‘the sales of fruit trees were numbered by hundreds 
can Pomological Society and the Western New York | now by hundreds of thousands. Then choice fruit was 
Fruit Growers’ Association, and the show of fruits luxury to be found only in the palace of the ope 
and flowers excelled anything we have ever before | lent; now it helps to furnish the table of the humble 
witnessed. Had it not been for the partial failure of | cottager, and comparatively few are the hamlets which 
the apple crop in the west, the display would have | are without their fruit tree or grape vine.” * * * 
been truly gorgeous; but what was lacking in apples| “This progress should cheer us onward. No other 
and peaches was made up in pears. The extent to | country, in extent and variety of soil and climate, is » 
which pear culture is attracting the attention of fruit | Well adapted, or offers so great advantages to the po 
growers in all parts of the Union, was fairly indicated | mologist. * One of my neighbors who went 


Horticultural Departn 


ese 














by the large number and excellence of the varieties 
shown. Our space will not allow us to particularize 
farther than to say that the veteran pomologist and 
President of the Society, Marsuat, P. WiLpER, who 
has in his grounds at Dorchester, Mass., over one 
thousand different varieties of pears, exhibited one 
hundred of his best new sorts; and that the Messrs. 
Hovey & Co., of Boston, exhibited 250 varieties. 
From this city the show of pears was very large, and 
in size, color, and smoothness of skin, unsurpassed. 
Messrs. Ettwancer & Barry, Hooker & Co., Frost 
& Co., and other leading nurserymen of Rechester, 
exhibited largely, as did also one or two amateurs. 
Joun Hampton, gardener to Setan Marruews, Esq., 
showed thisteen varieties of pears—among them a 
well shaped Bartlett, weighing twelve ounces—and a 
fine collection of green-house plants, roses, verbenas, 
grapes, &c. J.Saurer, gardener to J. F. Busu, Esq., 
exhibited eight varieties of exotic grapes. Mr. Mrs- 
ser, of Geneva, N. Y., also showed several varieties 
of splendid exotic grapes—among them some enor- 
mous bunches of Muscat of Alexandria. A dish of 
— of the Louise Bonne de Jersey and Duchesse 

"Angouleme varieties, seut by President Prerce, 
from the “People’s Garden” at Washington, D. C., 
showed the difference of the season here and at the 
South. They wer ° fully ripe, while specimens of the 
same varieties grown here were quite green and hard. 
Dr. Grant, of Newburgh, N. Y., had a fine collection 
of native grapes, among them the Delaware—perhaps 
the earliest and best flavored’ native variety in culti- 
vation, but lacking size—and a new seedling white 


to California in 1854, and now residing in Napa city, 
writes: ‘Such is the rapid growth of vegetation in that 
district, that apple trees, from seed planted in the 
spring of 1853, and budded the same year, yielded 
fruit in the autumn of 1855.’ He says, ‘I wish you 
could take a look at our peach orchard, loaded with 
three to four thousand baskets of fruit. You could 
| hardly believe that the trees had made all their growth, 
| and were most of them raised from seed, since I came 
to’California, February 1, 1854. The crop from this 
orchard is now (July 18, 1856,) going to market, and 
we expect will amount to between ten and twenty 
thousand dollars.” The proprietor of that crop has 
ealled on me within a few days, confirms these state 
ments, and reports that the crop and prices fully reab 
ized all anticipations.” * . 4 

“A false doctrine prevails among some, although 
founded on the theory of Van Mons, ‘that scions taken 
from seedlings, and grafted into stocks, however strong 
and healthy, will not yield fruit earlicr than it may be 
obtained from the mother plant. Adopting this theory 
as true, many cultivators have been discouraged on a& 
count of the length of the process, Whatever may 
have been the experience which called forth this the 
ory from its learned author, in the localities where it 
originated, or where it has been advocated, my reading 
and personal experience constrain me to question #™ 
truthfulness; certainly its application to our own code 
try. For instance, the fact is familiar to you all, thas 
seions of the pear come into bearing, when grafted on 
the quince, earlier than on the pear stock, This is be 
lieved to result from the early maturity of the quinee, 
which, while it does not change the variety of 
pear, imparts its own precocity thereto, We reelizes 
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ated into a pear tree which has also arrived at ma- 
turity ; especially is this to be expected when the stock 
is in itself one of a precocious character. If any facts 
seem to oppose this doctrine, they may be regarded 
Gther as exceptions to the general law, or as the re- 
salts of locality and cultivation. 

“The physiological principle of the vegetable king- 
dom under which this doctrine obtains is, that the bud 
contains the embryo tree, and that the strong or pre- 
eocious stock constrains it to elaborate more material 
into wood and foliage, and thus promotes both growth 
and fruitfulness, 

“Common sense, as well as common observation, 
confirm this statement. Witness the pear, which we 
have known to fruit the fourth year from seed, when 

ted on the quince, We know a seedling from the 
Seckel pear, grafted on the Bartlett, which bore the 
present season, and is only four years from the seed. 
he Catharine Gardette, raised by Dr. Brinckle, was 
brought into bearing by grafting on the quince in five 
years, while the original seedlings, in all these instan- 
ces, are only three to five feet in height, and will re- 
quire several additional years to bring them into 
bearing.” * * * x x 
“In respect to the best method of obtaining choice 
varieties from seed, I urged you at our last meeting ‘to 
dant the most mature and perfect seed of the most 
Sardy and vigorous sorts.’ Additional experience has 
confirmed my faith in this doctrine: for, where seeds 
have been obtained from cross fertilization of healthy 
and strong growers, the progeny has partaken of the 
same character; but where the parents have been of 
slender habit, or slow growth, the offspring have ex- 
hibited corresponding qualities,” ~ ° 
“The importance of thorough draining, and perfect 
preparation of the soil, have not received the corsid- 
eration they deserve; especially where its silicious 
character does not furnish a ready natural conductor 
to superfluous moisture. Thorough draining lies at 
the foundation of all successful cultivation. In cold, 
wet, undrained grounds, the disease of trees commences 
at the root, which absorbs injurious substances, and 
the tree ceases properly to elaborate its nutritious 
matter. Wherever there is an excess of water, and 
consequently too low a temperature, and the soil is not 
properly drained and thoroughly worked, the vital 
energies of the plant are soon impaired, and its fune- 
tions deranged.” * * * * 

“The aflinity of the stock to the graft is of immense 
importance to the happy union and success of both. 
uncongenial scion, and finally destroyed. * * * 

“Pears upon the quince should be planted in a luxu 
riant deep soil, and be abundantly supplied with nu- 
triment and good cultivation. They should always be 
planted deep enough to cover the place where they 
were grafted, so that the point of junction may be 
three or four inches below the surface. The pear will 
then frequently form roots independently of the 
quince, and thus we combine in the tree, both early 
fruiting from the quince, and the strength and lon- 
gevity of Ahe pear stock. For instance, of trees of 
the same variety, standing side by side in my own 
grounds for ten years, and enjoying the same treat- 
ment, those on the quince stock have attained a larger 
size, and have borne for seven years abundant crops, 
while those upon the pear stock have scarcely yielded 
a fruit. We have, also, others onthe quince, planted 
twenty-five years since, and which have borne good 
crops for more than twenty years, and are still pro- 
ductive and healthy. 





“That the introduction and cultivatian of the pear 
upon the quince has been a great blessing, I eatertain 
no doubt, especially in gardens, and in the suburbs of | 


large towns and cities, And as to its adaptation to 
the orchard, I see no reason why it should not succeed 
well, if the soil, selection and cultivation be appro- 
priate.” 

After the conclusion of the address, the convention 
proceeded to business. The nominating committee 
reported the following list of officers, which were 
unanimously elected : 

PRESIDENT, 
Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER, or Boston. 
VICE PRESIDENTS, 

S. L. Goodale, Maine. D. W. Yaudell, Tenn. 

H. J. French, N. H. Lawrence Young, Ky. 

Fred. Holbrook, Vt. A. H. Ernst, Ohio. 

Samuel Walker, Mass. HI. L. Ellsworth, Indiana. 

Stephen H. Smith, R. I. C. R. Overman, Illinois, 

A. 8. Monson, Conn. Thomas Allen, Miss. 

Charles Downing, N. Y. Rev. C. H. Byington, Ark. 

William Reid, N. J. B. F. Nourse, Fla. 

Hartman Kuhn, Jr., Pa. Robert Avery, Lowa. 

William C. Wilson, Md. J.C. Brayton, Wisconsin. 

E: Tatnall, Jr., Del. Simpson Thompson, Cal. 

Yardley Taylor, Va. Josliua Pierce, D. C. 

Joshua Lindley, N.C. Edward Hunter, Utah. 

A. G. Summer, S. C. Hugh Allen, Canada East. 

Richard Peters, Ga. James Dougal, C. W. 

C. A. Peabody, Ala. Amasa Stewart, Minesota, 

Thomas Affleck, Miss. C. B. Lines, Kansas. 

Henderson Lewellyn, Oregon, 
SECRETARY, 
P. Barry, of New York. 
TREASURER, 
P. James, of Pennsylvania. 

The President, on thanking the Society for the 
honor conferred upon him, stated that he had fully 
determined not to accept the office, but could not 
find it in his heart to decline the trust imposed upon 
him by the unanimous voice of his friends. 

After the reports from the State fruit committee, 
and from the committee on the Downing monument, 
the Society proceeded to revise the catalogue of 
fruits. 

Of the list of pears for general cultivation, the fol- 
lowing varieties were proposed for rejection, but re- 
tained after discussion: Ananas d’Etv, Andrews, 

3eurre d’Aremberg, (decided that it should have 

“high cultivation” attached to it on the list,) and 
Fulton. The list previously recommended for trial 
as promisidg well was then taken up, and the follow- 
ing varieties were transferred to the list for general 
cultivation: Doyenne Boussoch, Beurre St. Nicholas, 
Howell, and Sheldon. Duchess de Berry, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Watxer, had “d’Ete” added to its 
name, to denote its early ripening. 

The following varieties were recommended as 
“promising well:” Vicar of Winkfield, Hosen- 
schenk, Philadelphia, Fondante Comice, Niles, Em- 
ile-d’Heyst, Beurre Kermes, Conseilleur de la Cour, 
Comptesse del Aost, Beurre de Langelier, Doyenne 
d’Alencon, Beurre d’Albret, Delicis d’Hardenpont de 
Belgraque, Delicis d’Hardenpont d’Angers, Fondante 
de Charneuse, Osband’s Summer, Beurre Nantais, 
Dix. The Bellisime d’Ete was decided to be um 
worthy of cultivation. Bleekers’s Meadow and Pas- 
sans du Portugal were removed from the “rejected 
list.” 

The convention then proceeded to revise the list of 
pears recommended for culture on the quince stock. 
It was proposed to reject Belle Lucrative and Long 
Green of Cox, but after discussion it was decided to 
let them remain on the list. Beurre d’Aremberg and 
Triomphe de Jodoigne were stricken from the list. 
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Mr. Frep called attention to a series of articles 
published lately in the Horticulturist, condemning 
the culture of pears on the quince stock. He thought 
people were likely to be misled by them, and wished 
the facts to be known. He had examined the pear 
trees in the grounds of the author of those articles, 
and found that he knew little about their cultivation. 
The point of union between the quince and pear was 
three inches above ground, and although they were 
receiving care now, it was evident that until latterly 
they had not been pruned or cared for in any way. 

Mr. Hovey thought we were giving too much im- 
portance to this matter. It would not influence the 
action of a dozen sensible men. 

Mr. Hopcr thought there was some prejudice in 
the public mind against dwarf pears. He thought it 
was caused by nurserymen having sent cut varieties 
like the Bartlett, that will not succeed weli on the 
quince. Nurserymen should*confine themselves for 
the present to twelve or fifteen varieties that are 
known to be fine growers on the quince. 

Mr. Puoentx thought too little attention had been 
paid to pruning, and this was the great cause of the 
difficulty. 

Mr. Barry wished the fact to be generally known, 
that a regular annual pruning is necessary to the suc- 
cess of the pear on the quince. 

The Preswent said twenty years experience and 

observation had convinced him that many varieties 
succeeded as well and were as durable on the quince 
root as on the pear. Tas seen trees from 20 to 25 
years old, healthy and fine; and Mr. Berckmans, now 
present, has seen them in Europe over 100 years of 
age, in health and vigor. It is probable, however, 
that in these cases roots were thrown out above the 
graft. 
y (After an interesting discussion of several varieties 
of apples on the list for general cultivation—all of 
which were retained—the convention took up the 
list of apples which “promise well.” The following 
varieties were removed from the list that “promise 
well” to the list for “general cultivation”: Benoni, 
Hawley, Primate, and Rambo. The Ladies’ Winter 
Sweet was decided to be a misnomer for Ladies’ 
Sweet, by an error on the part of the reporter, and 
was expunged from the list. 

An interesting discussion took place on the Tomp- 
kins County King. Mr. Marrisoy, of New York, 
stated that it had been in cultivation for fifty years, 
and was a general favorite wherever known. It 
usually sold at double the price that could be ob- 
tained for any other variety. It generally bore every 
year, and had the peculiarity of making a fine growth 
while bearing a heavy crop. The fruit should be 
gathered early, when it would sometimes keep till 
July. Mr. Syuvesrer, of Lyons, N. Y., regarded it 
as an excellent fruit, but it was not so fine-grained as 
some other varieties. There were several spurious 
sorts. He had known the Ribston Pippin sold for 
it. Mr. Bareuam, of Ohio, had found it to ripen in 
December, and it proved of second-rate quality. H. 
E. Hooxer considered it first-rate, but not “ best,” 
and would like to see it further tested. J.J. Tuomas 
remarked that his father had told him that after re- 
moving the skin from this apple, he could scarcely 
distinguish it from the Swaar. Mr. Sav had heard 
the same remark made. E. C. Frost remarked that 
the Newark King was a totally distinct variety, rip- 
enjng in the fall. 1t was decided to place it on the 


a 
list that promise well, under the name of King of 
Tompkins County. The Wagener, at the su 

of E. C. Frost, was also added to the list of fruits 
that promise well. 

The discussion on Grapes was quite animated and 
at one time there was some danger of a warm dicen. 
sion of the ‘Temperance Question, had not the Presi 
dent wisely ruled all such remarks out of order, 

The Delaware grape was highly recommended } 
some gentlemen. Mr. Prince was of opinion that % 
would prove to be the most delicious native 
except perhaps the Scuppernong of the South. Dp 
Grant had grown it for three years, and found jt 
perfectly hardy. Mr. Downine considered it one of 
the finest native grapes, and said that it wag ye 
hardy with him. Dr. Brinckxe saw it first in 1956 
and thought it finer than any native grape that he 
knew, but had doubts of its being a native; Mz 
LoneawortH said it was not. Mr. Ernst stated that 
Mr. Lonewortu had been mistaken in regard to thig 
grape, and was now satisfied of its American origi 
Mr. Hovey esteemed it an excellent fruit, and wished 
it placed upon the list of varieties that promise well 
Dr. Grant remarked that it was first discovered jn 
New Jersey, and was introduced into Ohio 25 or 30 
years since. It was recommended as promising well 

The Rebecca grape, Mr. Prrvce had no doubt was 
a variety of the Chasselas family, and thought that 
no such grape could be perfectly hardy. Mr. Rem 
said that it showed no indication of an origin from 
the Chasselas, except some resemblance in the foliage, 
Dr. Grant stated that it had been exposed at Hud 
son for the past three years, remaining on an open 
treMfis during the winter, and had not suffered in the 
least, while many other things which were usually 
hardy had, been destroyed. Mr. Downina had seen 
it for three years past, and considered it perfectly 
hardy, though not a very strong grower. Mr. Rip 
said that it was the only white native variety within 
his knowledge, and thought it desirable, if only for 
that reason. Mr. Prince knew of another white 
variety, in Pennsylvania. It was recommended as 
promising well. 

The Present wished to direct attention to seve 
ral seedlings lately originated at Philadelphia, and 
called on Dr. Brinck.e for information in regard to 
them, who made some remarks upon five sorts, viz : 
The Emily, Clara, Brinckle, Graham, and Raaba 
Dr. B. stated that the Raabe was raised from seed of 
the Catawba, the others from seeds of foreign sorts 
and that the Clara and Brinckle were, in particular, 
very fine. Mr. Burst observed that the Graham and 
Raabe were evidently natives, but that the others 
were purely foreign in their characteristics. Dn 
Rrtncke was of opinion that all grapes originating 
in this country should be considered natives, whether 
raised from native or foreign seed. Mr. Rem com 
sidered grapes from foreign seed more liable to the 
attacks of mildew, than those of native origin. Mr 
Hovey thought that seedlings from foreign grapes 
would not prove hardy, without some “native blood” 
Dr. Brinckle stated that neither of these varieties had 
ever been protected, nor had suffered in the least 
from the efiects of winter; but that of many other 
seedlings originated at the same time, the rest had all 
been destroyed. The Presipenr thought that the 
Emily must have some infusion of “native blood,” 98 
he had found it perfectly hardy. 





The Union Viilage grape, Dr. Brrxcxie had beard 
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from Mr. Loncworrs, was as large as the Black 
Hamburgh, and quite hardy, but that there had been 
a mistake made in the cuttings which had been sent 
him, and he had had no fruit. Mr. Grant observed 
that it was a monstrous grower, the bunches quite 
large, the flavor sweet, and as good as the Isabella. 
Mr. Ernst remarked that it was probably an acci- 
dental seedling, and he had seen it exhibited before 
the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, when it was so 
fine as to be by many persons mistaken for the Black 
Hamburgh. He had not had much experience with 
it, but considered it afine table grape. It was vigor- 
ous, and a little earlier than the Catawba, but he 
thought probably not well adapted for making wine. 
Mr. Grart said it was a little earlier than the Isa- 
bella. The Presment had seen specimens which 
were exhibited at Boston, and considered it very 

mising. Mr. Cazsor thought it earlier than the 

bella, but not so early as the Delaware. He had 
eaten it from a vine under glass, and considered the 
flavor very fine. ‘The cane was very stout. 

Of the Hartford Prolific Mr. Hovey entertained a 
favorable opinion. Mr. Downtne was much pleased 
with it the first year, but he had since come to the 
conclusion that it was not so good as the Isabella. 
It was, however, ten days earlier than that sort, and 
not mnch different in quality from the Concord. Mr. 
Prince condemned it in strong terms as miserably 
foxy, and considered the Concord infinitely superior 
to it. Mr. Rerp considered it utterly unwortliy of 
cultivation, except in a cold climate, where the Isa- 
bella and others could not be ripened. He thought 
the Concord much superior to it. Mr. Barry con- 
curred ; he thought it entirely unfit for the table, ex- 
cept in cases of absolute necessity. Mr. Hovey had 
never esteemed it as anything remarkable, but was 
disposed to think it valuable for cold localities, where 
better sorts could not be grown. Mr. Grant thought 
its earliness its chief merit; he had found it to ripen 
a week earlier than the Concord. Mr. H. E. Hoox- 
ER consi ‘ered it more foxy than the Concord, but 
quite as good. 

The Northern Muscadine Mr. Prince considered 
as belonging to the same class us the variety last dis- 
cussed. Mr. Burst observed that it had been brought 
before a committee of which he was a member, and 
that it was greatly against his will that he remained 
in the room with it. The Presipenr made some 
humorous remarks on the disposition shown by some 
persons to esteem their own productions too highly, 
and to recommend them so frequently to others, as 
to become at length themselves convinced that they 
really were what they had represented them. Mr. 
Tromas had been much surprised at the pertinacity 
of the Shakers in recommending this grape so highly. 
It was, as he had frequently told them, no other than 
the common brown for. 

The Concord, Mr. Downie had found a little 
larger and ten days earlier than the Isabella. Mr. C. 
E. Frost had fruited it for the first time, this year, 
and it had ripened six days before the Isabella. Mr. 
Rep had élso fruited it but once ; he considered it 
7 hardy, a free grower, nearly as good as the Isa- 
bella, and a week earlier. Mr. H. E. Hooxer said 
that it had ripened with him at the same time as the 
Isabella, and was nearly as good. 

Mr. Prince remarked at some length upon the 
natural adaptability of this country to the culture of 
the grape,—that it was exemplified by the fact that 


there were seven or eight indigenous species, and one 
only in the whole of Europe, and that he had been 
at a large expenditure of time and money in order to 
acclimate the foreign grape, but that he had never 
succeeded in a single instance—concluding by ex- 
pressing his opinion that we must rely chiefly upon 
our native sorts, and that America was by pature 
destined to become more renowned for grape and 
wine culture than any other country in the world— 
that it was the “natural home of the grape, and the 
land of the vine”! The Presipent was glad to hear 
the remarks made by Mr. Prince, and concurred 
with him fully. He had no doubt of the future im- 
portance of wine culture to this country, and was 
aware of Catawba brandy having been already pur- 
chased at $5 per gallon, for exportation to France, 
for the purpose of flavoring foreign liquor. 

Mr. Ernst made some remarks upon the injury 
which grapes had received from the extreme cold of 
the past winter; when Mr. Hanrorp, of Indiana, 
observed that in his vicinity grapes had sustained a 
temperature of 31° below zero, withouf injury. 

The discussions on strawberries, raspberries, and 
blackberries, which were exceedingly interesting, we 
must defer till next month. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
Association at New York, in the fall of 1858. 

dosnastmocgieieeaneaiiiimmedditibiiaiin 

How to Broom Cameruas.—When the growth is 
nearly made—that is, when the leaves have expanded 
in the young shoots, water should be withheld, so as to 
|allcw the plants to flag but not to shrivel. This should 
be repeated thrice, At the first flagging water them 
copiously, filling the pot three or four times after the 
water has sunk; only water them this once, and let 
them flag as before. Care is required not to allow 
them to flag too long, or the leaves will be injured. 
This sudden check at that period, I have always found, 
will cause the plants to form buds; but unless the 
are in health, this process to set them for flower wi 
be useless, as it would weaken them still more. I have 
been enabled, by these means, to cause camellias to 
bloom that have not flowered for three or four years. 
—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


~ 





Cuttivation or FLowers.—There are few better 
tests of a happy home within, than the flower decora- 
ted window and neatly kept garden; and there is no 
occupation for the leisure hours more calculated to 
keep it so, or to soothe the mind. It yields pleasure 
without surfeit; the more we advance, the more eager 
we become. And how unlike is this to most of our 
worldly engagements? ‘To those blessed with chil- 
dren, how delightful it is to bend their young minds 
to a pursuit so full of ge | and intellectual instrac- 
tion, combined with the advantages usually accom- 
panying industry ; and in children, carefulness and 
thought about their plants will lead to the same 
feclings respecting other matters. 


Tue Arrpie Crop, &c.—In driving through Brigh- 
ton and Pittsford to Mendon, and returning by way 
of Henrietta, I noticed that the apple orchards have 
but little fruit, and that not of a superior quality. I 
think we may put apples down asa short crop. Corn 
looks very promising. I saw some pieces already 
cut up and standing in rows neatly shocked, leavin, 
the ground spotted with the rich golden “ pumpkins. 
A short crop of potatoes is anticipated by all whom 
I heard speak on the subject, and that was not a few. 








D.— Gates, Sept. 13, 56. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS, 

Tue asparaginous class of esculents, (Li upon says,) 

may be considered as comparatively one of luxury. 
It occupies a large proportion of the gentleman's gar- 
den, often an eighth part, but enters but sparingly 
into that of the cottager. A moist atmosphere is 
congevial to the chief of them, especially to asparagus 
and sea-kale, which are sea-shore plants, and are 
brought to greater perfection in the British Isles than 
anywhere else, except perhaps in Holland. In the 
neighborhood of London it is cultivated to a greater 
extent than in any other place in the world; chiefly at 
Deptford and Mortlake. Some growers at these 
places, and especially Mortlake, have above one hun- 
dred acres each. 
- Asparagus officinalis is the common kind. There 
is, properly speaking, but one cultivated variety, al- 
though we frequently see other names given, as Giant, 
&c., wiich is said to be larger than the common kind; 
but its increased size is owing, I believe, entirely to 
cultivation. I cannot see why asparagus should be 
a vegetable of luxury; it is one of the most whole- 
some, and ought to be one of necessity. It has other 
rood qualities to recommend 1. It is so easily cul- 
tivated, and when once established it requires only to 
be kept clear of weeds; though no plant is more sus- 
ceptible of good treatment. It is also one of the 
earliest and most delicious of spring esculents, and 
lasting in season from the first of May to the middle 
of June, after which time none ought to be cut. In 
Paris it is much resorted to by the sedentary opera- 
tive classes, when they are troubled with symptoms 
of gravel or stone. It is needless to say that the 
young, green stalk, when about six inches high, is in 
the best condition to be cut. 

To make THE Bep.—Choose a deep, light, sandy, 
foamy soil, in the most sunny situation of the garden, 
yet sheltered from cold north-east winds, if possible, 
and in a place where it can remain, for if well done 
it will last good fifteen or twenty years. It must noi 
be shaded by any large trees. When the spot of 
ground is fixed on, draw on good rotten stable manure, 
at least six inches to one fot thick, for remember 
this is the only epportunity you will ever have to ma- 
nure the bottom part of the bed. When the manure 
is spread, begin at one end by digging out the soil 
the whole width of the bed, and for four feet in length, 
and at least two feet or two feet six inches deep; 
when this is done, continue the operation by digging 


down the soil and manure to the same depth, turning | 


and mixing them into the space from which the first 
wis thrown, and so on the whole length of the bed. 
When you have worked through to the other end of 
the bed, there will necessarily be a hole left; wheel in 
the earth which was thrown out first at the opposite 
end, and that will fill it up. When this has lain a 
fortnight, if there be time, turn it all again, well mix- 
ing it as before; when this has lain a week or ten 
days, it will be ready to plant. Rake the surface of 
the bed smooth and even, then stretch a line across 
the bed six inches froin the edge; then with a spade 
cut out atrench six icches deep and nine inches wide; 
then lay in the plants nine inches apart, spreading out 
the roots horizontally the whole length of the trench, 
and cover them over two inches deep, as quickly as 
possible. Plant the next rew a foot from this, and 
continue the operation until the whole bed is planted. 
Beds five feet wide, with four rows in the bed, will 


———— 
be found the most convenient, with alleys two fee 
wide. When all are planted, rake the surface smooth 
leaving the plants about two inches below the 

and trim down the edges neatly with the 
Plants of any age wil do, although those of One op 
two years old are the best. 

Asparagus is usually propagated by seed, but thom 
who want but a little will find it cheaper to buy itof 
the nurserymen or gardeners whose business it js to 
raise it. Good plants can be had for a dollar 
hundred, or in quantities, cheaper. Two beds 
feet wide and thirty feet long, will supply a family of 
five or six with a good dish every day. There 9 
to be none cut the first year, and but little the 
and none at any time after the 20th of June. 

The best time for making the beds and planting. y 
October; but if very fine weather, November will 
or even early spring, providing the bed has been 
pared in the fall. After all is planted, if in the 
just before severe weather is expected, cover the bed 
all over with long, littery manure or leaves, eight o 
ten inches thick. In spring, when all the bad weath 
er is gone, rake off the covering and fork up the sup 
face of the bed lightly, being careful not to touch the 
| plants. Rake the surface of the bed smooth, sowm 
|a Tittle salt and keep clear of weeds. J. Sautme 
Rochester, N. Y. 





me tone 

A corresronpent asks whether evergreens cannot 
be pruned at any time from April to November 
Also, when evergreens—such as hemlock, sprog 
and fir—can best be transplanted. In reply to the 
first question we would say, that evergreens should 
never be pruned. ‘The great beauty of evergreensis 
that they will, in favorable situations, form handsome 
trees without being pruned. Beside this, they have 
not the faculty of throwing out numerous side shoots 
like deciduous trees, and if an evergreen once loses 
its leader or terminal bud it is sgpiled. 

As to the second question, the spring is undoubt 
edly the best time of year to remove any evergreen, 
no matter of what species or variety. At any rate, 
that time is generally conceded to be the best. 





Currant Axp Gooseserry Trees.—There is not 
a more beautiful shrub growing than the currant, 
when properly propagated; and the same may be said 
of the gooseberry. In order to make them forma 
beautiful miniature tree, take sprouts of last years 
growth, and cut out all the eyes or buds in the wood, 
leaving only two or three at the top; then push them 
about half the length of the cuttings into mellow 
ground, where they will root and run up a single 
stock, forming a beautiful, symmetrical head. Cut 
ting the eyes out the second year will cause it to 
crow higher. By this plan, an unsightly bush can 
be changed into an ornamental dwarf tree; the fruit 
is also larger, ripens better, and will last longer on 
the bushes. 


eS OSE 
Prars of almost every variety are better ripened 
in the house than on the tree. They should be 
gathered when fully grown, and about the time whea 
the seeds are plump, and spread in a dry airy place 
say upon a chamber or garret floor. Ripening B 
this way greatly improves the quality. 
ee — 


Ir is said that the browsing of the goat gave the 





first nga of proning the vine._ 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Tis has been a very dry season, and in conse- 
ence vegetation has suffered greatly from the 
drouth; but this month fine showers have fallen, and 
every thing has freshened greatly. Roses this spring 
were very fine, and altogether made a good display. 
Among the finest hybrid perpetuals, Geants des 
Battailes stands pre-eminent for its splendid brilliant 
color, and free flowering habit; its color (nearly 
scarlet) being unrivalled. I have a plant about three | 
feet high, that had 80 open flowers on it at once, and 
it was the admiration of every one that saw it. La 
Reine, too, is a splendid rose; and Wm. Jesse, Wm. 
Grifiths, and Auguste Mie, have been very fine. 
Caroline de Sansel is not half so good as represented, 
and nothing equal to Victoria. Of Bourbons, Noi- 
settes, &c., there has been a good show. Of these 
Mad. Deprez, Acidalie, Jupiter, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, Ophirie, Paul Joseph, Augusta, Smithii, €c., 
are good sorts. And here let me say, that nothing | 
better repays care and trouble, in good soil and with | 
good treatment, than the rose; the more growth you | 
produce the more flowers you get, and vice versa. 
Verbenas have not been so good this season as | 
last, owing to the dry weather, but they are looking | 
finely now. Of these, Scarlet Defiance, Ieury Clay, | 
an improved Bicolor grandiflora,) Unique, Fanny, 
fad. | emounier, (a spiendid variety,) Athlete, Queen 
a Ktoile de Venus, Mazeppa, Xc., are very 
ne. 
Petunias have been good. They are valuable bed- | 
ding plants, as they withstand the I 





drouth better than | 
anything else. Hermione, Eclipse, Challenger, Prince 
of Wales, Hebe, Great Western, and Alfred—a seed- 
ling of mine, with good form and color—are fine sorts. | 

Bedding Geraniums have suffered considerabl 
from the drouth, the foliage having turned yellow; 
and it has in a great measure dropped off. ‘There | 
are several good new kinds, such as Capt. Darley and 
Chas. Domage, (which is an English variety re-chris- | 
tened,) which together with Commander-in-Chief, | 
Tom Thumb, Ingram’s Dwarf, Malison’s varieties, 
and Lucia Rosea, meke a good display. 

Flowering Shrubs have done well this season, and 
have helped to make the garden or lawn look very 
gay. Japan lilies are now in flower, and are unrival- 
led in beauty and delicious fragrance. Dahlias have 
suffered much, and will disappoint many this year; | 
but we must wait, for “there’s a good time coming.” 
Other bedding plants, such as Lantanas, Ageratums, 
&c., have done very well. 

While on a visit to Toronto, C. W., this summer, 
I met with some of the finest specimens of bedding 
plants and shrubs that it was ever my fortune to see. | 
Verbenas were really magnificent. In the garden of | 
a lady friend was a Scarlet Defiance Verbena, from 
& cutting this spring, that for size and luxuriance of 
both foliage and flower I never saw surpassed, nor 
even its equal; and in the same garden a large plant 
of Ageratum Mexicanum, about three feet in diame- 
ter, and from a cutting this spring, was a complete 
mass of bloom. In the garden of the Normal School 
there were also some splendid specimens of flowering 
shrubs, 

Of fruit there has not been so large a crop as last 
year, with the exception of Peaches, which are now 
coming in plentifully. Early Anne was ripe about 
two weeks ago, and now Crawford's Early and Early 





| 








York, &c., are in the market. Plums have been 
very abundant in this region, and are fine. Pears 
dropped censiderably, owing to the drouth, and the 
specimens will be small. Apples will not be very 
abundant. 

The meeting of the American Pomologlcal Con- 
vention, in conjunction with the autumn exhibition 
of the Genesee Valley Horticultural Society, will be 
held here on the 24th, 25th and 26th of this month; 
and I hope the Horticulturists and Pomologists of 
the Genesee Valley will do their best to keep up 
the good name they have heitherto received. 

Rochester, Sept. 8th. .W. T. Goipssrra. 





AMERICAN PLUMS IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgworth, a celebrated Eng- 
lish nurseryman, says in the Gardener's Chronicle: 
“We are indebted to the Americans for some reall 
valuable plums. Among them the Jefferson holds 
the first rank; ripening just after the Green Gage, 
and being equal to it in flavor and far superior in 
beauty, it cannot be too highly eulogised. I had 
some fine fruit in pyramids this season, which, — 
to the fine weather in September, slightly shrivelle 
on the trees, and became of a deep golden color, 
blotched with red ; they were full of delicious juice; 
I thought them superior even to the Green Gage. 
Denniston’s Superb, ripening eight or ten days before 
the Green Gage, is also a valuable plum; this year 
the fruit was particularly fine from -pyramids. Hu- 
ling’s Superb is also a very large and very rich plum. 
The Autumn Gage, an oval, medium sized, yellow 
plum, is very valuable, as it hangs well on the tree 
till after the middle of October. Bleeker’s Scarlet is 
a useful kitchen plum, remarkable for its hardiness 
and productiveness) Smith's Orleans has not proved 
quite equal to its reputation in America. Columbia 
is a large, round, and very handsome plum, rich and 
sugary but rather dry, and ripening with a crowd of 
other sorts, is not so valuable as the first named va- 
rieties. Corses Nota Bena, an oval purple plum, of 
medium size, is, I think, a Canadian plum, from Mon- 
treal; this is an enormous bearer, withstanding our 
spring frosts well, and ripening early in August. 
Plums are becoming valuable fruit, for, owing to 
several new varieties, the Cessert and kitchen can be 
supplied from the end of July till nearly the end of 
October.” 





Price or Fruit in Carirornia.—The California 
Farmer, of July 25th, gives the price of fruit in San 
Francisco. “Strawberries, per box, $2, down to $1; 
cherries only $4 per pound; currants 50 cents; other 
fruit in proportion to the quality.” The editor had 


just taken a walk through the market, and thinks “it 


will be admitted that California is destined to become 
the finest fruit growing country in the world. The 
fruits that are now offered in our markets are superi- 
or to anything that can be found in any market in 
the United States or Europe.” The Boston Pine and 
Longworth’s Prolific strawberries were very superior, 
and the Napoleon Bigarreau cherries “the 

and best we ever saw.” 





Tue Srrawserry.— Old Izaak Watton said, 
“Doubtless our Heavenly Father might have made a 
a fruit than the strawberry, but, certes, he never 

id.” 
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WILD FLOWERS—THEIR CULTIVATION, &C. 





Tue g-eat and increasing taste for the cultivation 
of flowers has induced us to devote a few lines to the 
subject, more particularly to the cultivation of our 
native wild flowers, The interest of many cultivators 
has been drawn away by foreign productions, “far 
fetched and dear bought,” while our natives, many of 
which are far superior in richness, have been left to 
bloom and fade, in all their beauty unknown and 
unseen, to “waste their fragrance on the desert air.” 

We profess to be a lover of Nature in all its pha- 
ses, both animate and inanimate. We also confess 
we have a taste for flowers, and we have a taste for 
vegetables. Is it remarkable, then, that we should 
be fond of talking about them, or of writing about 
flowers—even wild flowers? Perhaps we may be ac- 
cused of enthusiasm. Let it be so; call it what you 
please, for there is no denying that there is loveliness 
and beauty.in flowers, and there are but few persons 
who donot admire them. Would it be strange then, 
that we should, in our zeal, be found traveling twenty 
miles, trowel in hand, to obtain a few roots of wild 
flowers? Is it wonderful, too, that we may have been 
seen at another time trudging with a spade on our 
shoulder, over the hills and through the valleys, in 
search of a cluster of the fragrant White Azalea, 
eommonly called sweet-scented Honeysuckle,which we 
had before discovered while on a gunning excursion ? 
Such, however, is a fact; and we traced its locality, 
like the pointer his game, by scenting its fragrance." 

_ The hand of nature has scattered the richest beau- 
ties of the flowery world around us in every direc- 
tion, and there is nothing to prevent us.from orna- 
menting our gardens with native plants and flowers, 
from every wood, from every swamp, from every field, 
from every prairie, from every brook-side, to which 
the eye can turn. 

Here we cannot help remarking, that many flower- 
gardens are almost destitute of bloom during a great 
part of the season, which could be easily avoided, and 
a blaze of flowers kept up, in the garden as well as 
eaeegpensts from April to November, by intro- 

ucing from our woods and fields the various beauti- 
ful ornaments with which nature has so profusely 
decorated them. Is it because they are indigenous— 
native Americans—that we should neglect them? 

It is our present purpose to endeavor to awaken a 
greater zeal among cultivators and amateurs, fer the 
growing of some of the brilliant plants and shrubs 
which deck our fields and woods. Few persons seem 
to appreciate, or even know, to what perfection of 
culture many of our wild flowers may be brought, in 
the hands of skilful gardeners. 

Among the great number of wild plants, some of 
which we have noticed in this section, we have suc- 
ceeded in cultivating the following named varieties: 

Scarier Loserta.—Lobelia Cardinalis. Among 
other plants found in the United States, remarkable 
for elegance, is the Cardinal Flower, which, in the 
last suinmer months, may be found aleng our swampy 
grounds, near fresh water streams. From its great 

beauty and showy appearance, it is a great favorite 
in Europe, and is generally cultivated in pots. It is 
a perennial plant, growing in a single stem from two 
to three feet high ; leaves from three to five inches 
long and an inch or more in breadth, with a,long, 
tapering base ; flowers of a bright scarlet color, and 


—————— 

Although its habits are wild, and it is general 
found in marshy or wet ground, and on the border 
of rivulets, it grows readily when transplanted intg 
dry soil, if in a shady position. It is in flower foe 
August to October. We once removed some gf 
these plants to our garden, in the month of A) 
and they grew and flourished finely, producing gy 
abundance of splendid flowers the same season, agg 
were much admired by all who saw them. 

We noticed quite a lot of these plants, in fy 
bloom, about one year since, in the town of P 
on a farm now owned by Mr. James Bryay, of thig 
city. 

Propagation.—Sow seeds in an open border, ip 
April. By removing and dividing the roots q 
suckers in spring, after growth has commenced, @ 
by cutting off the young shoots, it may be so prop, 
gated. It is scarcely possible to make the soil to 
rich by top-dressing of well rotted dung, or deca 
vegetable mold;—the soil itself should be light. 

Scarier Lity.—Lilium Philadeiphicum. Of aj 
the tribes of wild flowering plants, the lily stands pre 
eminent. It is noticed in the sacred writings, ag of 
great brilliancy and beauty. “Consider the lilies gf 
the fields, how they grow; they toil not; neither d 
they spin; yet I say unto you, that Solom on, in a 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of these-” 

The scarlet lily may be found in bushy places, a 
the borders of woods, and are growing in great abu 
dance on the sandy plain between Albany and Sche 
nectady. “Whoever has passed over the railroad be 
tween these two cities, in the months of June and 
July, could rot have failed to observe, on the banks 
on either side of the track, numerous single stalls 
bearing scarlet-colored tubular flowers, waving to 
and fro in the breeze. This is the Lilium Philadd. 
phicum of botanists: in plain English, Scarlet Lik, 


feet high, supporting one solitary upright flower. 
blooms in Jane and July. The color varies from 
dark to light red, with a tinge of yellow; spotied 
within. This we consider a highly ornamental and 
showy plant, and deserves a place in every garden 
The number of flowers increases by cultivation. 
Propagatien, by offsets from the bulbs; also seeds 
Soil light sandy loam, with the addition of some fiby 


straw, or fine brush, in winter. 

Yet.ow Liry.—/( L. Canadensis.) This well-knom 
variety is common, and is found in moist meadows; 
lowers in June and July. It grows from two to 
three feet high, bearing from one to five or six not 
ding yellow flowers, spotted inside with dark purple 
It is a bulbous-rooted plant, and we have transplant: 
ed them when in flower with good success, bearing 
from five to six beautiful pendulous flowers, in 4 
whorl, on each stalk. 

Purrie Lapy's Surrer.—(Cyprepediun Specta 
bilis.) This plant is found in the vicinity of Albany, 
in woods, in both dry and moist situations; flower 
in May. Roots thick and fibrous. Leaves from 


Flower stalk rises from eight to twelve inches high; 


tion in front, greenish mixed with purple. 
This plant bears transplanting and cultivation 





very showy. 


We had no difiiculty in cultivating them, and consid 





The stalk rises from one and a half to two and abal F 





peat. They require to be slightly covered with bay, 
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pans 





markably well, and improves by care and attention | 


three to six inches long, from one to one and a half : 
inches wide, at first erect, but finally spreading | 


flowers pendulous, with a hollow fissure or indent& : 


ovate 
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ered ourselves well paid, in their unique and splendid 
show, for all our trouble. 

There are a great number of other beautiful native 
plants, that are worthy of cultivation, which we may 
notice hereafter. ‘'hree-fourths of the beautiful fio- 
ral productions, so highly prized in European garde 
are actually natives of this country. C. N. B. 


FLOWERING BULBS, 








Tue beginning of October is a good time for 
planting hardy bulbs. Perhaps it would be as well 
to remind your readers of it ; and at the same time 
it will not be out of place to describe some of the 
tender sorts, which require lifting in the autumn and 
housings through the winter. Persons wishing to 
have fine beds of tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, &c., for 
blooming next year, should plant the bulbs this 
month. They will, I think, find ample directions for 
their culture in the previous numbers of the Farmer. 
During the last two months there has been a good 
display of Gladiolii, Tigridias, Japan Lilies, &c., and 
the two last mentioned species are in flower now. 

The Gladiolii, or Sword Lilies as they are com- 
monly called, are magnificent flowering bulbs, and are 
but very little known. They should be planted in 
early spring, and will bloom in August,—a time 
when flowers are scarce, and for this quality alone, 
not taking into account the lasting quality and gaudy 
colors of the flower, they should be in every garden. 
They should be planted in rows two feet apart, and 
about eight or nine inches from bulb to bulb, in well 
pulverized soil, in which has been incorporated a 

ood quantity of well rotted stable dung. The fol- 
Satag varieties will be found to be particularly fine: 
Psittacinus, greenish yellow and red; Cardinalis, 
scarlet and white; Floribunda, rose-shaded ; Formo- 
sissimus, bright scarlet; Gandavensis, orange, scarlet, 
and yellow; Ramosus, bright pink. The bulb should 
be taken up when the foliage has decayed, and put 
in some open place till quite dry, and then stored in 
the house where they will be free from frost or damp, 
or you wiil be sure to lose them. 

The 'Tigridia, or tiger flower, too, is but very little 
known, although it should be in every garden. They 
are constantly in flower from the beginning of July till 
the last of September, and a bed of them in flower 

rodaces a brilliant effect. They should be planted 
in May, in rows one foot apart and about six inches 
apart in the rows. There are two varieties: T. pa- 
vonia, scariet, spotted with yellow, and T. conchiflora, 
buff or yellow, spotted with crimson; and they both 
deserve a p'ace in every well regulated garden. The 
bulbs should be treated in the same manner as di- 
rected for the Gladiolus. 

There is also the Amaryllis, a charming thing. <A. 
Formosissima is a beautiful dark velvet crimson color, 
and A. Johnsonii is rather lighter in color, with a dull 
white or greenish stripe down the centre of each petal. 
The buib should be planted in the same manner as the 
tiger flower, and should be covered about two inches, 

All these bulbs should be planted in May, and 
taken up as soon as the foliage has decayed, and 
stored away in a warm dry place for the winter. All 
of them can be procured at the leading nurseries, and 
I would advise every one who has a garden, and has 
not got them, to procure them in time for early 
planting next spring. Yours, &c., 


A GOOD MARKET GARDEN, &C.. 


In a private letter, enclesing a subscription to the 
Genesee Farmer, our esteemed correspondent, Samu- 
gL Witt1ams, of Waterloo, N. Y., gives an account 
of a visit to a market garden in his vicinity, which 
we take the liberty of extracting for the benefit of 
our readers, 
“It was by no means at my suggestion that you 
get one of our best practical farmers for a customer, 
as I had not seen him in a year or more. He said 
he had exchanged the occasionally with a neigh- 
bor for the Genesee Farmer, but it was a bad plan, 
as he always wanted a paper at hand for reference, 
and to study at leisure its weightier matters. True, 
we have but few such farmers, and “ pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 
“] have just been to see an Englishman's market 
garden, which beats any one I had ever before seen, 
even my own, —— in corn, wurzel, cabbages and 
Lima beans ; and he would certainly beat me in the 
Limas, if he could so far overcome his English preju- 
dices as to plant them. I doubt whether a larger 
quantity of onions was ever grown on the same space 
on the earth’s surface. Five years ago his garden 
was a wet sandy swale, where the muck had given 
the drab sand a blueish tint. He began by cutting 
an open ditch to let off surface water, so as to make 
the land fit to plant in the spring; heretofore it had 
not been dry enough to plant before the middle of 
June ; his crops were better, but not large or early. 
He now runs tile drains 24 feet deep and 40 feet apart 
through the lot ; one of them was under his large 
onion bed. The onions were planted in rows twelve 
inches apart ; the space is only ten inches after the 
onions are grown. In these rows the onions were 
from the diameter of a dollar to that of a half dollar, 
and some smaller; they not only touched each other 
in the rows, but most of them were turned up edge- 
wise, and still there was not space enough between 
the onions throughout a sixty toot row to place your 
finger. His tomatoes were earlier and larger than 
common; so were his potatoes. His bean crop very 
large; but his corn and cabbages, though excellent, 
were no better than is grown on good heavy soils. 
“To the eye, this man’s soil was coarser than a 
prairie soil, and a shade or two higher colored ; but 
it was pulveralent, and rich in that muck or organic 
matter it had been collecting from the beginning. 
Mr. Foster said his onions had not been manured at 
all. A subsoil of calcareous clay here is several feet 
below the surface; the neighboring knolls of drab 
sand, being less aluminous than this swale, need much 
and constantly applied nitrogenous manures to make 
them anything like as productive. Here in this 
drained mucky swale, English turnips in part dis- 
tanced worms and grew well; but all English as 
Fosrer is, he had sweet corn growing in drills, as a 
second crop, after peas and early potatoes. He says 
his cow prefers corn fodder to pithy turnips, and it 
yields much more in bulk.” 








Grarts.—Do not cut them in cold, frosty weather. 
If you do, you will find, on working them, that man 
will be black at heart; and the growth will be nen | 
checked the coming season. 








NortwitTHsTaNnDING their oo horticultural skill, 
the Chinese knew nothing of grafting till taught by 





Sept. 11, 1856. W. T. G. 


modern missionaries. 
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LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


Fiowers are considered the ornaments of vegeta- 
ble life, and have in all ages been cultivated by per- 
sons of leisure and taste, for the pleasure they yield 
to the eye and the fancy. While generally healthy 
and exhilarating, from being pursued in the open air, 
floriculture is justly considered to be a fine and harm- 
less recreation, which by leading to tranquil contem- 

lation of natural beauty, and diverting the mind 

rom gross worldly occupations, has a positively 
moral, and therefore, highly beneficial tendency. It 
has also the advantage of being open to the pursuit 
of high and low, rich and poor, the over-worked man 
of business and the industrious mechanic. It is con- 
fined to no particular degree or situation. It may be 
followed with equal enjoyment by individuals of both 
sexes, and, as is well known, on every imaginable 
scale, from that of the single flower-pot, or ornamen- 
tal border, to the princely green-house and the ex- 
quisitely varied parterre. We love flowers. We 
even love the wild flowers of our woods and fields, 
and their cultivation has afforded us great pleasure. 
The natural grace, simplicity, and attractive coloring 
of flowers, have afforded endless themes for moralists 
and poets, and volumes have been written to show 
how many associations of feeling, simple and sublime, 
these beauteous objects are calculated to excite. 

As our desire is to improve the taste as well as the 
understanding, we hope to be excused for pausing a 
few moments over this agreeable view of flower-cul- 
ture. Few natural objects are more poetical, or more 
calculated to refine the morals and taste, than flow- 
ers. “From the majestic sun-flower, towering above 
her sisters of the garden, and faithfully turning to 
welcome the god of day, to the little humble and 
well-known weed that is said to close its eyes before 
impending showers, there is scarcely one flower that 
may not from its loveliness, its perfume, its natural 
situation, or its classical association, be considered 
highly poetical.” 

As the welcome messenger of spring, the snow- 
drop claims our first regard; and numberless are the 
lays in which the beauties of this little modest flower 
are sung. The snow-drop teaches us a lesson, too. 
It marks out the progress of time. We cannot be- 
hold it without feeling that another spring has come, 
and immediately our thoughts recur to the events 
which have occurred since last its fairy bells were 
expanded. Whether the “cowslip which spangles 
the green,” or the violet, while it pleases by its mod- 
est, retiring beauty, possesses the additional charm of 
the most exquisite of all perfumes, which inhaled 
. with the pure and invigorating breezes of spring, al- 
ways bring back in remembrance a lively conception 
of the delightful season. Thus, in poetical language, 
the “violet-scented gale,” is synonymous with those 
accumulated and sweetly-blended gratifications which 
we derive from odors, flowers, and balmy breezes; 
and, above all, from the contemplation of renovated 
nature once more bursting forth into beauty and 
perfection. 

An error, not uncommon, in deciding which flow- 
ers shall be planted, is to select numbers merely for 
their variety or novelty, without reference to what 
will be their appearance when in bloom, and which 
generally leads to disappointment. Unless for botan- 
ical illustration, make a choice of flowers on two 


Pee 
bloom, although common, and those which wil] bloom 
at the particular season required, to ensure a succes, 
sion of variegated beauty from spring to ay 

The true amateur gardener takes a pride in cultiyy 
| ting and improving even the common wild flowers of 
our fields—urging them, by careful culture, to th 
highest state of ey ey as to size and brillj 
of coloring, of which they are susceptible. ©, N. 





MIGNONETTE. 


The volant sweets of the trailing Mignonette, 
The odors vague that haunt the year’s decay, 
CHARLES TENNYgoy, 


Tuts well-known flower, of all dispensers of per 
fume, is most cultivated, and most welcome to such 
a cognomen as the Parisians handed over to the Eng. 
lish with the seeds: Mignonette, (“little darling’) 
though its real name, Reseda odorata, is mom 
acceptable to the naturalist, (from the Latin r 
to appease, given from its supposed virtue in allay 
inflammation,) as it suggests to him its rank in Ly. 
nxvs’ artificial classification in the great medicinal 
family, Polyandria,—where it is the companion not 
only of many things beautiful, but of hellebore and 
tea and mighty opium, (Poppy,) whose narcotic prop. 
erties penetrate stealthily to that awful line which 
divides or unites the body and the soul—lulling the 
faculties to those oblivions whose nature baffles hy 
man physiology. 

Mignonette, cultivated the earth over almost as an 
annual, (it is said one London seedsman sells a ton 
and a half of seeds yearly,) is really in its native Bar 
bary, on the sandy shore, a hardy shrub,—and called 
'[.ee Mignonette, is mentioned to us as an .4fricas 
curiosity, when nothing in its nature or habits 
vents it here from growing shrubby and tall, bat 
neglect to furnish it common warmth and protection 
during its first two winters. To obtain trees, the 
hardiest plants are chosen from those whose seeds 
are sown in April, and set separate in pots, and the 
blossom buds cut off as fast as they appear. In av 
| tumn fresh soil is required, of coarse loam and sand, 
and placed in a warm room and trimmed to a minia- 
ture tree—all but the top branches removed. With 
daily watering it will continue growing, and by spring 
the stem grows woody. The side branches and blos 
soms are removed till the third year, when the bark 
is formed, and it may be suffered to flower, and will 
continue to blossom with uncommon fragrance daring 
many summers. 

Repeated sowings will keep it blooming as an an 
nual throughout the year, for it knows no season. If 
self sown seeds are dug under the ground in Septem- 
ber, they are most healthy, and bloom early and 
through June. Sown in February, they will produce 
very early flowers also. Sown in April in open 
ground, they flower from July to November; and for 
winter flowering they must be sown in July, in open 
borders, or in pots the last of August. From three 
to eight may be left in a pot. When they are to be 
kept back, the pots are placed for warmth in sawdust 
or ashes, and placed with cloths spread over them in 
dark cellars. They would struggle after light if a 
little were admitted, and take weakly, ill shapes. The 
darkness will etiolate them, but a few days ef expo- 
sure to the sunlight will re-tint them, and a blanched 
plant produces a pleasing effect in contrast with those 
of natural color. The seeds are always good, and 








principles — those which will be beautiful when in 


plentiful, and cheap. 
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very thin, then fry them. 
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FARMER'S SONG. 


BY W.L, BATON. 








« 4 raral life is the life for me,” 
Away from the city’s strife, 

Where the breath of Heaven is pure andgfree, 
And nature’s full of life; 

Where the earth is clothed with a lovely green, 
The flowers smiling and fair, 

And the wisdom of God is distinctly seen 
In all that flcurishes there. 


We do not envy the man of trade, 
Whose life is with cares oppressed, 
Who oaly is happy as wealth is made, 
And not when others are blessed ; 
His life bound up in his merchandise, 
His heart absorbed in his gains, 
The beauty of earth shut out from his eyes, 
But not from his soul its pains. 


We have nothing to do in Ambition’s ways, 
And do not envy the great, 

Pulfed up by the hollow voice of praise, 
And perplexed with the cares of state; 

Elated with hope or depressed with fear, 
They must run when the people call ;— 

We are happier far in our humble sphere, 
Than they in the Nation's hall. 


The gifts of Heaven are freely bestowed, 
The harvest our labor crowns; 

No despots can reach eur peaceful abode, 
We quail at no tyrapt’s frowns. 

A rural home is the home we love, 
Away from the city’s strife, 

We bow to none but the God above— 
None know a happier life. 


; HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 
Tur following recipes are furnished us by an expe- 
rienced housekeeper. They may all be relied upon. 


Green Tomato Pickies.—Take any size, but those 
ready to ripen are the best, place them in a vessel 
and throw on a handful of salt ; cover with boiling 
water, and let them stand till cold ; then slice them 
through transversely once or twice according to the 
size; then lay them in a crock with thia sliced onions. 
Prepare the vinegar with cloves, cinamon and alspice, 
and pour on hot. Cover and set away for a few 
days. They will be found very delicious, and will 
keep all winter. Those who dislike onions may omit 
them. 

Picktep Peacnes.—To one quart of good vinegar 
put 3 lbs. of sugar. Boil and skim it. The liquid 
will cover a peck of peaches; stick two or three 
cloves in each peach, aad boil them a dozen at a time 
in the vinegar and sugar until they are well cooked. 
Take them out with a fork and place them in the jar. 
When all done strain the syrup over them. 

Picktep Peprsrs.—Take two dozen large size 
garden peppers, (green) ; slit them carefully on the 
side; take out the pulp; put on a table spoonful of 
salt, and cover them with boiling water for nine days; 
then fill them with cabbage cut fine, and a little salt; 
sew them up, then lay them in vinegar. 

Crutiers.—One cup of sugar, one cup of sweet 
milk, two eggs, one table-spoonful of butter, one of 
cream tartar, one tea-spoonful of soda, roll and cut 








Satty Luyp.— One pint of new milk, two eggs, 
one table-spoonful of butter, one of lard Make a 
stiff batter, and add yeast enough to lighten. This 


Gixcer Synars.—Two pounds of flour, one-half 
pound of butter, one-half pound of sugar, one-half 
pint of molasses, one tea-spoonful of saleratus, two 
table-spoonfuls of ginger ; flavor with cloves or cin- 
namon. 


To Ciariry Crver.—The following is an old but 
good recipe: Put newly-made cider into a clean bar- 
rel, and leave it to ferment a few days, and then put 
in it six ounces of ground mustard, tied up in a rag; 
the cider will become sweet and clear, and remain so 
until exposed to air. 


To Destroy Ants.—It is said these troublesome 
pests may be destroyed as follows: Take a large 
coarse sponge, and dip it in sweetened water; place 
it where the ants “most do congregate,” and as they 
are passionately fond of sweets, they will soon gather 
in the sponge in quest of it. Have a dish of boiling 
water handy, and plunge them in. Repeat the pro- 
cess until they are “used up.” 


To Prokte Guerxixs an» Kipney Brans,—Put the 
beans and gherkins dried with flannel, in salt and 
water that will bear an egg, leave them till quite yel- 
low, stirring every day. Then put them in a brass 
kettle, with cabbage leaves under and around them, 
so that they do not touch the brass. Put in one-third 
vinegar and two of water, put a leaf over them, and 
cover quite close, so as to confine the steam. Put them 
on a slow fire, but do not let them boil. Change the 
leaves as often as they grow yellow. When green, 
take out the pickles, and put them on a dish to cool 
and dry. Boil the vinegar with a spoonful of black 
pepper, and one of bruised ginger to a quart; throw 
it boiling over the pickles, and cover them closely in 
small jars, 


How to Make Tea Prorerty.—The proper way to 
make a cup of good tea is a matter of some importance. 
The plan which I have practiced for these twelve 
months is this. The teapot is at once filled up with 
boiling water, then the tea is put into the pot, and is 
allowed to stand for five minutes before it is used; the 
leaves gradually absorb the water, and as gradually 
sink to the bottom; the result is that the tea leaves 
are not scalded, as they are when boiling water is- 
poured over them, and you get all the true flavor of 
the tea. In truth, much less tea is required in this 
way than under the old and common practice. James 
Curmy.— London. 


To Make Vinecar.—Put a gallon of water to 1 Ib. 
brown sugar, mixing it with half the water cold, half 
boiling hot; when about milk warm throw in a toast 
well browned, cover with canvass or glass; when it 
has done working, stop the vessel and put it in a warm 
place. It will be fit for use in three or four months. 


ArpLe Jetty.—Take pippins or Spitszenburgh a 
ples, and stew them until they are soft, in as little 
water as possible; strain it through a flannel, and to 
each pint of syrup add one pound sugar. After boil- 
ing fifteen minutes, turn it into molds. — Cousin Susan’s 
Recipe Book. 


To Cure Hams.—When you are smoking your hams, 
occasionally throw upon the fire a handful of China 
berries, and it will be found a preventive against ~ 
pers. So says a gentleman who has seen it sufficiently 
tested in South Alabama. 


Picxtx ron Brer.—To one hundred weight of beef, 
four quarts of salt, two ounces of saltpeter, and one 
pint of molasses, Mix in water enough to cover the 





is good for breakfast, or in place of Johnny Cake. 


meat. 
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§ Tre Rurat ANNUAL AnD HortTICULTURAL DIRECTORY 
FOR 1857.—This work will be issued in afew weeks. The 
success of the first number has induced us to spare no ex- 
pense or labor in endeavoring to make the next volume 
superior to anything of the kind ever published in this 
country. It will contain, among other things, an excellent | 
article on Farm Houses, written expressly for the Rural | 
Annual, by Howarp Dantes, of New York; articles | 
on the Cultivation of Small Fruit, on Hedges, &c., by H, 
E. }fooKeR, with a design for laying out a small fruit gar- 
den. Also, a continuation of the article in last volume, on 
Flower Gardens and Lawns, by R. R. Scorr. These arti- 
cles will be profusely illustrated with beautiful wood cuts 
drawn and engraved expressly for this work. Also an ar- 
ticle on the Breeds and Management of Poultry, written 
for the Rural Annual by C. N. Bement, author of the 
American Poulterer’s Companion, illustrated by numerous 
engravings. The work will also contain much condensed 
information on a variety of subjects interesting to the 
farmer and gardener. 

We shall also give the list of nurserymen published in 
the last volume, greatly enlarged and corrected. Also a 
list of Agricultural Implement Makers in the United States, 
so far as we have been able to ascertain their names and 
residences. 

Advertisements must be sent in previous to the 20th of 
October. All Nurserymen and Agricultural Implement 
Makers who advertise in the work will have their names 
set in larger type in the lists of Nurserymen and Agricul- 
tural Implement Makers, with a star calling attention to 
the advertisement. Those who advertised in the Rural 
Annual last year state that in no other paper did they 
receive so much benefit from their advertisements as from 
those in the Rural Annual, Advertisements inserted at 
the rate of $20 per page, according to the space occupied. 
Address Josrru Harris, publisher of the Genesee Far- 
mer and Rural Annual, Rochester, N. Y. 

RES 

FARMERS GIVE US YOUR ExpERIENCE.—The leisure 
season of farmers and gardeners is now approaching. An- 
other year’s experience has been added to your previous 
knowledge. Can you not be induced to relate some por- 
tion of this experience to the readers of the Genesee Far- 
mer? We do our best to make a good paper, but we are 
quite conscious that we cannot succeed without your aid 
in this respect. As soon as you have read this paragraph, 
please sit down and think over your experience of the past 
summer, and see if there is not at least one fact you hive 
observed that would be of interest to your brother farmers. 
Then take pen and ink, and without delay—if you pro- 
crastinate we shall never hear from yon—write it down as 
concisely as possible, and send it to us at once, and you 
shall have our best thanks, and the thanks of thousands of 
the best farmers in the world. 








Neavey’s Seepiing CucumBer.—I purchased a pack- 
age of seed of this variety this spring, hoping to have 
something really good for my trouble. I gave the plants 
a good chance on a frame made on purpose for them, and 
gave them good steady gentle bottom heat. For my 
trouble I got small, miserable, bitter fruit, not worth look- 
ing at, and I would advise all persons who have a penchant 
for growing a good cucumber, not to be gulled by adver- 
tisements of this thing, for it is truly worthless. 


Monroe County Farr.—The Annual Exhibition ot, 


Monroe County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society was helj e 
the new fair grounds of the Society near this city, 
24th to 26th. Monroe County has long enjoyed ang de 
served the reputation of being second to none in goj] and 
climate, and in the skill and science of her cultj 
She produces more wheat than all the five New E 
States put together, and her average yield of wheat is jy. 
lieved to be higher than that of any other county in th, 
State. Her nursevies are world-renowned, and in fruiy 
and horticultural products generally, she has no superig 
if an equal, in this or any other country. The exhibition, 
of the Monroe County Agricultural Society, under mq | 
circumstances, ought to be at least equal to those of 
other county in the State. Hitherto, we are sorry to tay, 
they have been inferior to many counties Possessing tp 
such advantages. One cause of this was owing to ty | 
fact that a general impression prevailed in the co 
that the Society was managed by a clique of city People, 
Several meetings were held last winter for the purpose g 
ascertaining what could be done to place the Society i 
better position. The'leading farmers of the county showy 
themselves alive to the importance of the subject, and 
was determined to purchase permanent grounds near thiy 
city for holding the Fair, and to erect the necessary fy. 
tures, &c. The Fair this year was held on the new grow, 
liberal premiums were offered, and earnest efforts made 
secure the success of the exhibition. They were abundant 
ly successful. The attendance was very large, and th 
receipts highly satisfactory. We are sorry to add, hoy 
ever, that it was not the fine horses, cattle, sheep Or pigs, 
nor the excellent machines and implements exhibited, thy 
brought the crowd and the money, but the “ Trial ¢ 
Speed,” and the “ Lady Equestrianism.” Some half dom 
young ladies exhibited themselves on horseback, to thee 
own apparent satisfaction, and the uproarious delight ¢ 
the b’hoys. It was the first exhibition of the kind wehay 
seen, and though we are as much opposed to it as eve, 
we must say that we saw nothing that the most prudid 
could pronounce improper or indelicate—although we did 
hear a lady say that for such a windy day, the habitsd 
some of the fair riders were not sufficiently “shotted.” 








Steam Pirow.—Mr. C. 8S. Corcer, of Port Huron, 
Mich., has sent us a diagram and description of a steam 
plow he has invented. It consists of a large wheel fur 
nished with small mould boards placed on arms so as t0 
follow each other, and made to turn the opposite way 
from that in which the machine moves, “thereby applying 
all the power to the axle of the plow wheel, and thus get 
ting rid of all dragging motion. It is driven by a large 
driving wheel furnished with teeth to keep it from slip- 
ping.” 





; 





v 


Unitep States AGRICULTURAL Socrety.—The Annul 
Fair of the National Agricultural Society will be held a 
Philadelphia next week. Fourteen thousand dollars are | 
offered in premiums, and if the weather is fair, the success 
of the exhibition is beyond peradventure. We shall ew | 
deavor to give a full report of this Fair next month. & 


A Larce Pear.—At the late meeting of the American ; 
Pomological Society, Mr. Fretp, of Brooklyn, stated that _ 
he had received a Vicar of Winkfield pear, from Oregoa, 
that weighed twenty-six oun:es ! 








. 





We delayed our paper a few days this month, in order 
to get in reports of the American Pomological Society, 





Yours, W. T. G. 


and the Provincial Fair of Canada West. 
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Vermont State Fatn.—The Sixth Annual Exhibition 
of the Vermont State Agricultural Society was held at 
Burlington, September 9th to 12th. The Boston Culti- 
vator says the leading department, horses, was quite as 
well filled, and probably of as high an average quality, as 
that of any previous exhibition of the Society. The cattle 
classes appeared to less advantage. The sheep were less 
numerous than usual, but of fair quality; the swine not 
remarkable for numbers or goodness. Poultry were hard- 
ly worthy of mention. The mechanical department rather 
above the average for this Society. Fruit less than last year. 
Other departments about the same as in former years. 

The weather was very favorable, and some 18,000 or 
20,000 persons attended the Fair. The Show considered 
in connection with the former displays of the Society, de- 
monstrated the ability of Vermont to take a high position 
in regard to agricultural products, and even to take the 
lead in some important classes. It is only necessary that 
capital and persevering skill should be brought to bear on 
the resources of the State, to render labor as productive 
and profitable as in any section of the country. 

Horses formed the leading feature of the exhibition ; the 
whole number was nearly 300. More than 200 of them 
mostly in sulkeys, were paraded on the course on Wednes- 
day morning, and after passing twice round, they filed into 
the centre and formed a line, fronting the stands for the 

judges and spectators, making a splendid appearance, and 
eliciting numerous encomiums. ‘The old “Green Moun- 
tain Morgan” was on the ground, and although 20zyears 
aid, “shows much of his youthful fire, and moves the pic- 
ture of a war horse.” 

The cattle, as a class, showed but little breeding. There 
were some quite heavy fat oxen, and some young steers 
which were tolerable merely as steers. But the breeding 
stock — bulls and cows— with few exceptions, were no 
credit to their owners or to the State. Sheep were much 
less in numbers than at former shows, but there were spe- 
cimens from some of the best Merino flocks—as Mr, Ham- 
monvd’s, of Middlebury, Mr. Sanprorp’s of Orwell, Mr. 
Busn’s of Shoreham, &c. There were but few specimens 
f the French Merinos on the ground. ~ The absence of 
these, and of the Shanghai fowls, which once formed so 
prominent an object at the shows, gave rise to various re- 
marks tending to illustrate the “ passing away ” of things. 





Tue Onto State Fatr.—The Seventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Ohio State Agricultural Society, took place at 
Cleveland, September 23-26. The first two days were 
rainy, but on the third day the weather cleared up, and the 
Buckeye farmers, their wives and children, turned out in 
immense numbers. Thirty-one thousand tickets were sold 
during the day, and it is estimated that there were on the 
grounds at one time, upwards of fifty thousand persons. 

The show of stock was the principal feature of the Ex- 
hibition. In variety, extent, and quality, it is said to have 
been decidedly superior to any previous collection in Ohio, 
and it is contended by some, in any State in the Union. 
There were 198 entries of horses, many of them thorough 
bred, and possessing great merit. Sheep were out in full 
force. Several eminent breeders from Vermont and other 
Eastern States exhibited largely. 

The show of implements and fruit was not equal to that 
af last year. There was a good show of grains. Some 
varieties of corn exhibited by W. D. KE ty, of Ironton, 
attracted some attention. He states that he has raised 
from one of them, one hundred and fifty bushels of corn 
per acre! Some stalks of timothy grass, grown in Cali- 
fornia, were shown by Mrs. W. Sairu, of Cleveland, which 
were over ten feet in height. 





New York Srate Farr.—This year as last, the New 
York State Fair opened under very unfavorable auspices. 
For several days previous to the Fair the weather was 
very unsettled, and on the first and second days of the Fair 
it rained almost incessantly. The third and fourth days, 
however, were fine, and the farmers of the northern coun- 
ties turned out en masse. The exhibition itself was excel- 
lent—one of the best, intrinsically, ever held in the State. 
The northern counties have long been celebrated for fine 
horses, and the local committee had made great prepara- 
tions for calling out and exhibiting them to the best ad- 
vantage. The show of horses has never been surpassed, 
if equalled, at any previous Fair of the Society. The ex- 
hibition of cattle and sheep was very fine. The Devons 
were out in full foree—there were more than all the Short- 
horns, Herefords, and Ayrshires put together,—and many 
of them were of marked excellence. ‘There was the best 
show of Herefords we have ever seen in this country. 
Durhams few in number, but good. Ayrshires very fine. 
Mr. Roppick, of Canada, exhibited his Galloway bull, 
(noticed in our account of the Provincial Fair,) which at- 
tracted much attention. The exhibition of milch cows, 
calves and heifers, was splendid, and the animals showed 
that the farmers of the dairy districts of this State are 
making great improvements in their stock. The various 
breeds of sheep were well represented. There were 142 
pens. The fine-wools—Saxon, Spanish, Silesian and 
French Merinoes—were numerous and excellent. Coarse 
wools, from this State and from Canada, superior to any 
previous Fair. The Leicesters especially were very fine. 
Swine not numerous, but those shown—especially the large 
breeds—were very fine. Poultry good, but there was a 
great falling off in the large breeds. 

In the mechanical department the show was not as 
large as usual; but there were some new implements and 
machines showing marked improvements, which space for- 
bids us to notice at this time. 

The dairy department, as might be expected, was very 
full. There were some 80 entries of butter, and nearly all 
of superior quality. Woare informed that the committee 
picked out twelve samples, of which they fouud it almost 
impossible to decide which was best. Several of the sam~ 
ples they thought were overworked. The show of cheeses 
was very large and excellent—many of them of great size 
and of excellent quality. We were sorry that more dairy 
utensils were not exhibited. 

The exhibition of Grains, Vegetables, &c., was good, 
though not quite equal to the show at Elmira last year, 
which was the best we ever before witnessed. Fruits and 
flowers about an average. The storm on Sunday night 
blew down the Floral tent, and did much damage to the 
articles on exhibition. The officers of the Society by great 
exertions, succeeded in repairing the injury, and as usual, 
“Fioral Hall” was filled to overflowing with visitors, 
There was a fine water fountain playing in the centre of 
the Hall, which had a pleasing effect. “ Domestic Hall” 
was well filled with articles, many of them possessing much 
merit, and showing that the ladies in the northern counties 
are well skilled in the use of the needle. 

The grounds were admirably located, containing some 
25 acres, 6 of which were a beautiful grove. The local 
Committee are entitled to great credit for the excellent 
arrangement of everything connected with the exhibition. 
The Fair on the whole, notwithstanding the bad weather, 
may be regarded as eminently successful, alike creditable 
to the Society, and the friends of Agriculture in Watertown 
and vicinity. 
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Enquiries and Answers. 





Sucre Rack.—I should feel obliged if some of your 
correspondents would -tell me how to make a good rack 
for feeding sheep ? A Youne Becinner. 

Martinsburg, Lewis Co., N. Y. 





Spring Wneat IN THE Fati.—A correspondent at 
Pittsfield, Pike Co., Illinois, wishes to know if it will do 
to sow spring wheat in the fall in his climate? We have 
had no experience on the point, and should be glad if 
some of our correspondents who have, would answer the 
question. 





Grartine Litac on Asn Stock.—In the June number 
our esteemed correspondent, D. of Gates, asked whether 
the lilac could be grafted on the ash, and in answer to the 
query, the Western Farm Journal has the following : “ We 
don’t know what may be done in Western New York, but 
in Northern Kentucky, grafts of the lilac take very readily 
when inserted into stocks of the black ash. The shoots 
from such grafts will grow from ten to fifteen inches the 
first year, but are apt to die out in midsummer, especially 
if the season be a dry and hot one,” 





(J. Lowe, Fayetteville, N. ¥Y.) You do not mention the 
color of your friend’s grape, but from your description of 
the vine, it is evidently a fox grape. If a light color, it is 
in all probability the Charter Oak. The Northern Mus- 
catine is a humbug. The Diana is a desirable variety, 
ripening earlier than the Isabella, and is a better grape. 
The Clinton, too, is very early, but small, and only medium 
in quality—for wine it has no superior in this vicinity. 





(W. Livinaston, Lawrenceburgh.) The tame or culti- 
vated varieties of grapes can be grafted upon wild grape 
roots with tolerable success by the common method of cleft 
grafting, but such a mode of propagation is not desirable, 
as vines can be grown so easily from cuttings and single 
eyes, or by layering, with much greater success than by 
grafting. If grafting is preferred, the roots should be 
taken up in early spring, and grafted in the same manner 
as you would apple roots, winding them in waxed cloth. 

Victoria Rhubarb will not come true from seed, but good 
varieties may be produced by that means. Myatt’s Vic- 
toria is the correct name, but the hybrid varieties obtained 
from seed are sometimes “alled Victoria., It is generally 
considered to be better than the Giant. 

Once row of staminates to six of pistillates will be enough, 
although one to four is recommended by many. 


Winter Bartey.—Can you or any of your eorrespon- 
dents give me any information in regard to the cultivation 
of winter barley? H. E.—Spencerport, N. Y. 

We should be glad if some of our experienced corres- 
pondents would answer the g@bove inquiry. We under- 
stand that a gentleman near this city has sown twelve 
acres of winter barley this fall. In the Southern States, 
oats and barley are frequently sown in the fall, and an 
Indiana correspondent of the Genesee Farmer, some time 
ago stated that good crops of winter barley were obtained 
in that State. Whether it will stand the winter here or 
not we cannot say. 





Hooker's Seepiine StrrawBeRRY.—Sometime ago you 
spoke highly of a new seedling strawberry called * Hook- 
er.” Can you inform me where the plants can be obtained, 
and at what price? G. R.—Milan, Ohio. 

Plants can be obtained of H. E. Hooxsr & Co., of this 


=: 
(H. M. Devon.) Carnation, ( Deanthus Caryophillys ) 
The plants will not need housing during the winter a 
though it is best to cover them with leaves or straw, Te 
mice are great enemies to them, and will eat them Cleay 
to the ground if they get at them. 
Your pansey is a very fair size, though not un 

large. It would be much better to leave it out alj the 
winter, giving"it slight protection. 











—<—<——————= 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early 26 iby 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as toby 
of interest to farmers. Tzrms—Two Dollars for every hundag 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
L} gm tee CIRCULARS, with terms of sale, and and 
directions for cultivation will be forwarded to applicants, 
Address WILLIAM LAWTON, 
July 1—4t. No. 54 Wall street, New York 
a 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


HE Subscriber offers for sale, for the Fall of 1856 and Spry 
of 1857, a fine collection of Standard and Dwarf Pears, Stu» 











=—= 








dard and Dwarf Cherries, Standard and Dwarf Apples, Apricots, as 
200,000 Silver Maple Seedlings, and Ornamental Trees of the mog 
appro ved varieties. 

A Descriptive Catalogue, and a Trade List for wholesale desley 
and nurserymen, will be sent on applicatidn. Applicants for eithy 
will please enclose a penny stamp. ISAAC PULLEN, 

Sept. 1—2t. Hightstown, Mercer Co., N.J, 
HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y, 

SAUL & CO., in calling the attention of the public to they 

e stock for autumn planting, beg leave to say that at no forma 

time have they been so well prepared to meet the constantly in, 
creasing demand for trees, &c., as at present. 

In the Department of Fruits, their stock of trees and planted 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, and 
Grape Vines; also, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries and Stra» 
berries, as well as all the smaller and miscellaneous fruits, ared 
the finest quality as regards size and thriftiness, and include all the 
best varieties in cultivation. 

The Ornamental Department is also full and complete, especi 
in all the leading varieties, both of Evergreen and Deciduous Tres 
and Shrubs, many of which are of extra size, suitable for stred 
planting,,or giving immediate effect around newly erected dweb 
ings. 

rt fine collection of Roses, also Hedge Plants, Asparagus and 
Rhubarb roots, &c., &c., and all articles that are usually to be bad 
in the trade. For particulars see Catalogue, a copy of which will 
be mailed to applicants on enclosing a post oflice stamp to pre-pay 
the same. 

Dealers and planters of trees on a large scale dealt with on th 
most liberal terms. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to, packed in the best manna, 
and forwarded as directed. 

Newburgh, Oct. 1, 1856.—1t. 


TO FARMERS AND MECHANICS. 
COOPER’S IMPROVED LIME & GUANO SPREADERS 


YHESE Machines stand unsurpassed and without parallel, = 

machines for the purpose intended—viz.: Spreading Lime, 

Ashes, <c., and sowing Guano, Superphosphate of Lime, Plaster, 
or any such fertilizers. 

They are simple, strong, durable, and adjustable to sow any de 
sired quantity to the acre that farmers may desire. Any common 
hand can operate them. 

They are of very easy draft for horses or oxen, for which they 
are adapted. One or two handsjand a team can with ease do four 
times as much with the use of the Machine as they could in any 
way without it, and in a manner, for evenness, wholly inimitable 

No. 1, Lime and Guano Spreader Combined, 534 feet wide, 

Oe ee, ER EIR RAR PRS a 75 

No. 2, Lime Spreader, (not combined,) is larger and strong- 

Oe So P= RS ac 75 
Guano Spreader, 5 feet wide, (one horse.)_.......... < 
“ « 8% * | Raa 
Seonte ; P. MORRIS & CO., Philadelphia. 

8 R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO., Baltimore. 

Gy Reference can be had by addressing the following persons 
who have Machines in use : 

Maris Hoopes, Lancaster, Pa.; Simmons Coates, Gap, Lancaster 
Co., Pa.; Andrew Steward, Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa.; 8. G 
Williamson, Cain, Chester Co., Pa.; Wm. C. Hoffman and Lewis & 
Kemp, Frederick, Md.; Henry Feli, Texas, Baltimore Co., Md. 

All orders or communications addressed to LEWIS COOPE: 
Christiana Post Office, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, will m 

















city. Price $5 per hundred. 


with prompt attention. 
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AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 
C. MZ. SASETON & CO. 
140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORS, 
BLISH the following books for the country, and will send 
them, free of postage, to any part of the United States upon 
receipt of the price. 
1. The Stable Book—the best work on the;Horse,.......... $1 00 
3. The Horse’s Foot, with directions How to Keep it Sound ; 
paper 25 cents, cloth...........++-- Ps 2 ee 
$. Brown's American Bird Fancier; paper 25 cts., cloth.... 
4. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor; cloth i 
5. Dana’s Muck Manual; cloth..........+0seeeseeeeeeenes . 
6. Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures,.........+++-eeeeeeeeees 
7. Stockhardt’s Chemicul Field Lectures,............-+++++ ‘ 
8. Blake’s Farmer at Home,..........-.seeeceecerecceceee 125 
9. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory,............+ 1 + 
0. 
1 60 









. Buist,s Family Kitchen Gardener, ...........+..+e++0++ ° 

. Norton’s Scientific and Practical Agriculture,............ 

12. Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry (for - 
Schools,) ......ccccccccccccccccscsccsensssccssece 

18. Johnston's Elements of Agricult’l Chemistry and Geology 1 00 

14. Johnston's Lectures on Agricult’l Chemistry and Geology 1 25 

15. Downing’s Landscape Gardening,........-+2-eeeeeeeeees 3 50 








16. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener,............ 125 
17. Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener, cloth....... cece 
18. Nash’s Progressive Farmer,.........+eeeesseceeeseseeee 

19. Richardson’s Domestic Fowls,..........0essceeeeeescece 25 
20. Richardson on the Horse—Varieties, Breeding, &c.,...... 25 
21. Richardson on the Diseas:s and Management of the Hog, 25 
22. Richardson on the Desiruction of the Pests of the Farm, 25 
23. Richardson on the Hive and Honey Bee,,............-+. 25 
24. Milburn & Stevens on the Cow and Dairy Husbandry,.... 25 
25. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture, ..............seeeee 25 
26. Topham’s Chemistry made Easy, for the use ef Farmers, 25 
27. Allen’s Treatise on the Cultare of the Grape,............ 100 
28. Allen on the Diseases of Domestic Animals,............. 75 
20. Alien’s American Farm Book, ...........ccccccccccccces 100 
ea 125 
81. Pardee on the Cultivation of the Strawberry, ........... 60 
82. Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer, 50 
83. Phelps’ Bee-keeper’s Chart,...........+scecsseocscseces 25 


34. Guenon’s Trentise on Mileh Cows, paper 58 cts., cloth.... 63 
33. Gunn's Domestic Medicine—a book for every Married Man 





RE WORM. 000 0ccrcccenesssss thera sachbecweneses 3 00 
88. Randall's Sheep SN ads nnevabdscotnteae eueeses 1 25 
37. Youatt, Randall & Skinner's Shepherd’s Own Book,..... - 200 
38. Youatt on the Breed and Management of Sheep,......... 75 
ne rn CNR Tn. cee cence shed bine heShionis - 125 
40. Youatt, Martin & Stevens on Cattle,................... 125 
4l. be & Martin on the Breeds and Management of the 
a a ae 75 
42. Munn’s Practical Land Drainer, ............ccceceessece 50 
43. Stephens’ Book of the Farm, complete, 450 illustrations, 4 00 
44. The American Architect, or Plans for Country Dwellings, 6 00 
4. Thaer, Shaw & Johnston's Principles of Agriculture,.... 2 00 
46. Smith's Landscape Gardening,Parks and Pleasure Grounds, 1 25 
47. Weeks on the Honey Bee, paper 25 cents, cloth.......... 50 
48. Wilson on the Cultivation of Fax,.................0000. 2 
49. Miner’s American Bee-keeper’s Mannal,...............0+ 10° 
50. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping,...............00e008 100 
51. Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper,............. 50 
62. Elliott's American Fruit-Grower’s Guide, . ooo 2 
§3. The American Florist’s Guide, ..........ccccccccse cocce 75 
54. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener, paper 25 cts, cloth 50 
65. The American Rose Cultunst, paper 25 cts., cloth........ 50 
56. Hoare on the Cultivation of the Vine,.................. 50 
57. Chorlton’s Cold Grapery, from direct American Practice,.. 50 
58. Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 3 vols.,.................005 3 75 
59. Bement’s Rabbit Fancier, aoe 25 cents, cloth,.......... 50 
60. Reemelin’s Vine-Dresser’s Manual, ............. .... a 
61. Neil's Fruit, Flower and Vegetable Gardener’s Companion, 1 00 
62. Brownes American Poultry Yard,................... occ BO 
63. Browne’s Field Book of MDE, cccecccccccscsccsoses 125 
64. Hooper’s Dog and Gun,............ tubidiiuseamewnne 50 
GS, Skillful Housewife, paper ......crccccccsccccccccccceces 2 
66. Chorlton’s Graye-Grower’s Guid 50 cents, cloth,.. 60 
67. White’s Gardening for the South’ oi peeee _ oe — - 125 
68. Eastwood's Manual for Cultivating the Cranberry,....... 50 
69. Johnson’s Dictionary of Modern Gardening,...... cacece 150 
70. Persoz on the Culture of the Vine,..... eoccesccdcsecess | 
71. American Agriculturist, 10 volumes,.................+ .12 50 
72. Boussingault’s Rural Economy, ........... easeeseee Seon SD 
13. Thompson's Food of Animals, paper 50 cts., cloth... ... 7 
14. Richardson on Dogs—their Origin Varieties, &c.; paper 
25 cents, cloth..... corecccccccenceccececessécce ose 
¥5. Liebig’s Familiar I-etters to Farmers on Chemistry { paper 
GUNEE, GIOIR.. concvepvcecqoscesscsdsesosecesescet’ 


October 1, 1856—It. 


WM. R. PRINCE & CO., FLUSHING, N. Y. 
wi supply for present planting, Strawberries an unrivalled 
collection, the new descriptive catalogue now ready. Also, 
Bulbous Roots, Peonies, Rhubarb, Asparagus of the finest kinds, 
— ames = rt = s. — — in October* at re- 
uced prices. i atalogues for applican 
September 1.—2t® > 





ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT ANGERS, FRANCS, 


R. ANDRE LEROY, Member of the principal Horticulturaf 
M and Agricultural Societies of Europe and America, and lately 
romoted by the French Emperor to the rank of Knight of the 

ion of Honor, for the best Nursery products exhibited at the 

World’s Exhibition at Paris, begs leave to inform his friends and 
the public, that he has just published his new Catalogue for 1856, 
being more extensive and complete than that of any similar estab- 
lishment on this Continent. It contains the prices, &c., of all the 
Fruit, Ornamental and Ever; m Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Camelias, 
Stocks, Seedlings, &c., &c., with the necessary information for im- 
porting the same. His experience in putting up orders for Amer- 
ica, and the superior quality of his plants have been too well ap- 

reciated during a period of ten years, to require other comment, 
The Catalogue can be had on application to the undersigned Agent, 
who will also receive and forward the orders. 
Mr. A. Leroy is happy in being able to state that his Nurseries 
were not reached by the inundation which so recently devastated 
a portion of the district in which they are situated. 
ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France. 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agent,” ~ 


Oct. 1. 138 Pearl street, New York. 


MANSFIELD & WHITING’S IMPROVED 
CLOVER SEED HULLING AND CLEANING MACHINES. 


HESE Machines have beon awarded the first Premiums at three 
successive Ohio State Fairs and the Michigan State Fair. Also 
at the World’s Fair in New York in 1853, and never fuiled to take 
the first Premium wherever exhibited. 
Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 50 bushels per day. 
Prices—No. 1, $100; No. 2, $95; No. 3, $90. To insurd a ma- 
chine order early. Manufactured and for sale by 
‘ MANSFIELD & WHITING, 
Ashland, Ohio, 





Angust 1.—3t® 


” FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &. 


FROST & CO., Proprietors of the Genesee Valley a, 

e Rochester, N. Y., offer one of the largest stocks of Fruit an 
Ornamental Trees and Plants for sale the coming autumn that there 
is in the United States. 

The stock comprises in immense quantities, every description of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit trees, including the smaller fruits. Also, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 

For further information, attention is directed to the following 
Catalogues now published, and containing prices of the different 
articles, which are mailed to all applicants upon the receipt of a 
one cent postage stamp for each Catalogue wanted. 

No. 1. Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. Catalogue of Crnamental Shrubs, &c. (just published.) 

a _ of Dahlias, Verbenas, Green house and Bedding 

anta, &e. 

. No. 4. Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and Dealers and for 
those who wish to plant trees in large quantities, ( just published.) 

No. 5. Supplementary Catalogue of Fruits, &c., containing many 
new articles introduced up to the present time, ( just published ) 

Address A. FROST & CO. 

September 1, 1856.—2t. Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 

HAs to devote my time to other business, I have determined 
to sell several Farms, now in cultivation under my own direc- 
tion, and also a Grist Mill and Saw Mill. The mills are situated 
about six miles from the county seat, in a thickly settled portion 
of the country, on never failing streams, and healthy locations. 
There are two run of stones in the Grist Mill, together with all the 
machinery for manufacturing flour, buckwheat flour, corn meal, &e, 
The mill is 60 by 40 feet, three stories high, with a 16 feet wheel 
The Saw Mill is ran by a submerged center discharging wheei, cast 
earing; and the Mills, within 80 feet of each other, are run by 
ifferent streams, and were built in 1851. There is attached to the 
mills about 200 acres of land, part of which is in cultivation in 
grain and grass. There are four tenements on the land, rented 
out; three of them, without any land, pay $100. The mills are 
under my own direction, and the miller rents the farm, and pays 
crop rent. The mills rented" last year for $400. There is a large 
portion of bottom land on this farm which is valuable. The Alex- 
andria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railroad pees within 100 yards of 

the mill, where there is to be a station, Xc. 

Ialso have a Farm of 100 acres adjoining the county seat, well 
improved, good house of brick, orchards, well watered, and all the 
necessary Outbuildings. The Menasses Gap Railroad passes through 
the village, and also a turnpike road to Washington and Alexandria, 
which are distant about 15 miles. I have also another Farm of 100 
acres, within three-fourths of a mile of the county seat, one half 
of which is in timber, and the other in cultivation. I am building 
a house on this, which will be finished by fall. I have also one 
other Farm of 120 sores, lying about four miles from the county 
seat, in cultivation by a Northern man, who has resided on it three 


ears. 
7 I will sell any or all of these Lands, &c., on reasonable terms. 
Persons desiring further information, can address the undersighod 











at Fairfax Co ouse, Va., who will ig information, if desired, 
andy to his own or any other in this er the adjoining 
coun 

May 1, 1856—tf. GEO, W. HUNTS, Jz. 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! Geidindn dt tha Rate. 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 

The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 cts. Fair of the New Jersey State Ag. Society,.....-.... 
Every La: iy her own Flow er Gardener. Price 25 cents. ‘ Wheat the Principal Bread food of Man,........ 22.2002 aa s 
The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. Es Fattening Hogs,...~---------------- cometnomesenpael 98 
The American Kose Culturer. Price 25 cents. + “ Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Lectures,.......2. 222..." 299 
Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. Management of Blue Grass Pastures, -.-.--...--2222. 00777" 99 
Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. How to Fatten Fowls,..-..--.~-.----+00-2--------.0.200., 299 
The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation, Price 25 | Provincial Fair of Canada West, .. ..-..-.-.-.----.2222007 300 
cents. Use your Judgment, epiaicnnienephaneaemeneiméiinceste 2 
Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 25 | T° prevent Smut in Wheat,...........--.- seeernne w 
aonne Cows holding up their Milk,.....-........2..2222.0.. 20 
The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. Prive Sunflower Seeds for Founder in Horses,.............. 21 
25 cents. Improvemeut of Soils by Science,...........--..222.. a) 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. Take care of your Tools, ..........-.--.-----2------.... . 38 
The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 25 cts. Application of Barn-yard Manure, ..........--...--.... he) 
Domestic Fowls and Ornamental! Poultry. Price 25 cents. Open Ditches on Clay Land,.......-.---..-.+-----20--0-2.0, “wy 
Chemistry made Easy for the Us» of Farmers. Price 25 cts. Turnip oan eneaaencrenee conan nee wn owen cern ess tere etenwecns 363 
The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book pub- | Peat and Peat Charcoal os absorbents cf Ammonia, ._. - 
lished. Price $1. Soakirg Seed Wheat in Strong Brine,............. * 3M 
The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- | Curing Cornstalks,-.--..--..--..-.------------- 4 
tilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.26 Notes for the Month, by S. W.....--.-----.-.--- % 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. Outs—Thick or Thin Seeding,..-..-------.-------- 5 
Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. To soften old, hard Putty,....-..-----.-----.----- 305 
Wilson on the Cultivetion of Flax. Price 25 cents. Flowing, the Crops, &c.,... 306 
The Farmer’s Cyclopecla. By Blake. Price $1.25. Sow a few Turnips,....- 206 
Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1.25. Auteciion Grain, ....--.----------++--+ +--------- 306 
Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. Suggested Items,.-.....-.----.----------------+---- oo 
Johnston's Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, price 25 Mince in Chemistry,....---.---.----------------- - wT 
We oe ee CO i (ti(i‘(“‘(‘«‘( EE SPOS ERO NRO NRHN CORSE SRM CURSURERNO tS 3 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. Bait for Rats, ....-...-.--.--------2+---------0------- ---. 
Johnston's Elementsof Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. | The Shephera’s Dog,..........----.-----------~---e-0- eee 30g 
Price $1. Improved Breeds of "Cattle necessitste improved Husbandry,.. 319 
310 
30 


Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 
Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. Price $1.25. 
Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 cts. 
Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 


Gall. Price $2. 
Edited by 


Price $1. 
Price $1. 


$2. 

Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. 
Skinner. Price $4. 

Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents. 

Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 

Lindley’ s Guide to ‘the Orchard. Price $1.25. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man and 
woman. Price $3. 

Nash's Progressive Farmer. 
try. Price 50 cents. 

Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents.) 

Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

Smith's Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 


A book for every boy in the coun- 


Ses Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 
1.25. 
The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion. Price 


50 eents, 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price £1.25. 
The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Garden. 
ing the most complete book on the subject ever published. 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explained. Price $1. 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory. Price 25 cents. 
in cloth, 50 cents. 


The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 


Be- 


Do 








The Practical and Scientific Farmer’s Own Paper. 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &c. 
VOLUME XVII. FOR 1856. 


Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance, 


Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; ana any larger number 
at the same rate. 

@—@" All subscriptions to commence with the year, and the en- 
tire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

Post-MASTERS, FARMERS, and all friends of improvement 

are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent (post-paid 
or free) at the risk of the Publisher. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 


MNovember, 1855. ® Rochester, New York, 






Salt for Hogs, 
Imvroving our Native Cows, .. 
How to Choose a Milk Cow, 
A Farm Homestead aud Out-buildings, 
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American Pomological Society, 
How to Bloom Camelias, 
Cultivation of Flewers, 
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The Cultivation of Asparagus, 
Pruning Evergreens,.... ..... 
Currant and Gooseberry trees,.. 
Ripening Pears, 
Horticultural Notes, 
American Plums in England, 
Price of Fruit in California, 
The Strawberry, 
Wild Flowers—their Cuitivation, &c.,... 
PRION IN cnnccnsnatghbiwnnawnes 
| A Good Market Garden, &e., 





| Frice of Fruit in Caillornia,.......... 
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Farmer's Song, 
Hints for Housewives, 

| Green Tomato Pickles, 

Pickled Peaches, 

Pickled Peppers, 

To Destroy Anta, 

To Pickle Gherkins and Ksdney Beans, 

How to make Tea properly, 

To make Vinegar, 

Apple Jelly, 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 
The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1857 
Farmers give us your Experience, .............--...----- 
Negley’s Seedling Cucumber, 
Monroe County Fair, 
Steam P ow, 
U. S. Agricultural Society, 
A Large Pear, 
Vermont State Fair, 
Ohio State Fair, 
New York State Fair, 
Hereford Cattle, 
How to Make Hens Lay,.._. 
Seneca County Ag. Society,... 
Inquiries and Answers, 
Sheep Rack, 
Spring Wheat in the Fall, 
Grafiing Lilac on Ash Stock, 
Wtnter Barle 
Hooker's Seedling Seaateny,. Sch tinbidincinatdadaanatanial pecuvepiccel 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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A Farm Homestead and Out-buildings, .................-- 














